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Dominance versus Autocracy and 
the Democratic Character 


NeEvitT SANFORD 
In Childhood Education 


if seems well recognized to- 
day that the teacher is an impor- 
lant figure in the child’s social en- 
vironment. Thus particular interest 
has centered on those teacher- 
initiated forces which lie on the 
dimension between autocratic domi- 
tation and democratic respect for 
individuality. Among research in 
this field is that of Harold Ander- 
son of the University of Illinois 
and Ronald Lippitt and Ralph 
White of the University of Iowa. 
The emphasis is on ¢aking into 
acount the child’s needs and trying 
fo find goals which will serve these 
meeds as well as those of the 
teacher or leader. The studies go a 
long way in showing precisely by 
What techniques this is accom- 
plished and the numerous socially 
desirable effects that can thus be 
attained. Similarly, they show us 
something of the enormous variety 
of practices which ignore this prin- 
tiple and *hus work against group 
harmony and individual well-being. 

One reason why we are struck 
$0 immediately by the significance 
of these studies is that we can so 
teadily apply them to other situa- 
tions and problems. The procedures 
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which, according to Bruno Bettel- 
heim, the Nazis used to reduce the 
inmates of the concentration camps 
to slavish imitation of their masters 
seem to differ only in intensity 
from those described as autocratic 
in the studies quoted. Although 
Lippitt and White are cautious or 
perhaps modest about carrying over 
their conclusions into the realm of 
educational and political philoso- 
phy, other writers have strongly 
suggested that the kind of authori- 
tarian child training which has been 
traditional in Germany made possi- 
ble the kind of political organiza- 
tion which Germany attained under 
Hitler. 

It is small wonder, then, that a 
consideration of the Iowa studies 
has led to the statement that “there 


_is only one way in which democracy 


is to be saved. . . . the adoption of 
day-by-day methods of democratic 
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work.” While sympathizing with 
such a statement one may wonder 
if teachers do not find exhortations 
of this kind somewhat confusing. 

At the least, it seems to me, nu- 
merous questions would come to 
their minds, Are there not times 
when the most vigorous exercise of 
authority is called for? Do not some 
children “respond better” to au- 
thority? Are there not occasions 
when the most conscientious appli- 
cation of democratic techniques 
fails to produce desirable results? 
Could it not be that democratic 
techniques may make the children 
seem happy and prevent painful 
teacher-child conflicts and yet fail 
to produce the “‘character develop- 
ment” desired ? 

These are good questions and the 
studies discussed above do not pro- 
vide complete answers. The whole 
problem of authority needs the 
most searching analysis. Thinking 
in this area should give particular 
attention to: (1) the distinction 
between dominance and autocracy, 
(2) the developmental status of 
the child, and (3) the ultimate 
aim of the proceeding; that is, the 
kind of matured personality to be 
developed. 

‘The main distinction between 
democratic and authoritarian pro- 
cedures seems clear: in the former 
one tries to integrate the child’s 
aims with one’s own in a common 
purpose, while in the latter one 
determines the child’s activity re- 
gardless of his wishes. That there 
are different degrees of authority is 
well recognized; a basic difference 


in kinds of authority is too often 
neglected. I suggest that the kind 
which I am here calling mere domi- 
nance is often necessary, is never 
harmful to the child, and can very 
well be carried out in a democratic 
spirit, while the undesirable effects 
described above are almost always 
due to autocratic exercise of au- 
thority. 

Whenever we make the child do 
something he does not want to do 
or prevent him from doing what he 
wants to, whether we use threats or 
forceful orders or persuasion or 
subtle play upon his feelings, we 
are being dominant. But dominance 
is not absolute, not inflexible; it is 
suited to the occasion. Though it is 
usually in the service of cultural 
aims which the normal child can be 
expected to attain, it need not be 
so. It may be in the name of noth- 
ing higher than the teacher's or 
parent’s convenience. If the child 
is to appreciate having his indi- 
viduality respected, he must learn 
to respect that of others—even 
adults. 

Autocracy is something else. It 
is to be detected not so much in the 
frequency with which the teacher 
performs specific acts, e.g., gives 
orders, as in the general quality of 
all—or most—of her acts. Autoc- 
racy tends to be rigid and total. 
The teacher or parent sticks to his 
policy regardless of individual dif- 
ferences among children, of varia- 
tions in the same child’s psycho- 
logical state, of the requirements of 
a particular situation. A minor 
breach of the rules is treated the 
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same as a major one; discipline 
must be complete or there is no 
use having any at all. 

While these characteristics of au- 
tocracy can be noted from an ex- 
amination of the teacher’s pattern 
of behavior, what is even more cru- 
cial for the definition of autocracy 
lies deeper still, that is, in what 
makes the teacher behave as she 
does. Not only does the child fail 
to see the purpose behind auto- 
cratic commands and prohibitions 
but, often, so does the teacher, for 
autocratic behavior springs from 
psychological needs which are 
likely to be unrecognized in her- 
self. If the teacher or parent has to 
pass on to the child a set of stand- 
atds which she has not really ac- 
cepted herself but against which 
she is afraid to rebel, if she seri- 
ously doubts her ability to cope 
with children in a group and is 
plagued by visions of chaos, if she 
is filled with a vague anxiety, if 
out of temporary frustration or con- 
tinuing unhappiness she just wants 
to punish somebody, then will her 
behavior take on that compulsive, 
tigid, totalitarian aspect which is 
the essence of autocracy. In such 
circumstances the child is in effect 
asked not just to do what the 
teacher wants, but to share her 
anxiety and to be a victim of her 
maladjustment. If he does not rebel 
it is only because he is afraid to do 
90. 

But what about dominance? 
When and how much? The answer 
seems to depend on the develop- 
mental stage of the child. The adult 


who has accepted with enthusiasm 
an over-all liberal, democratic, pro- 
gressive philosophy and applies it 
without any consideration of the 
age-linked changes of the needs of 
the child is dangerously close to 
that kind of rigidity which we 
have attributed to the autocrat. The 
child does need external au- 
thority, though children are the 
only people who do—or should. 
To the extent that the child is left 
without adult control, he has to 
lean on his own devices. 

In the young child these devices 
are not very adequate. When his 
untutored impulses threaten to ex- 
press themselves and there is no 
adult control, he is left at the 
mercy of imaginary punishing agen- 
cies which grow in frightfulness as 
the impulses increase in strength. 
Thus it is when the child is al- 
lowed to do just as he pleases, his 
anxiety of punishment increases 
until he practically begs—by in- 
creasingly naughty behavior—for 
the adult to step in. The teacher or 
parent who with the best intentions 
is trying to achieve an impossibly 
high standard of “liberal” behavior 
will not infrequently find that he 
has an anxious child on his hands— 
one who in later years might seek 
some external authority to supply 
the stability he never had. 

With increasing age the child’s 
capacity for selfcontrol, his Ego, 
increases. Thus it is that he not only 
needs less and less external control 
but becomes increasingly resentful 
of it. We pay attention to the 
child’s wishes not because we think 
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they are more important than our 
own but because our aim is to 
strengthen his Ego through exer- 
cise of it, that is, through allowing 
him to participate as fully as pos- 
sible in the decisions that are made 
concerning him. The younger the 
child the more sensitive is the Ego 
to the forces brought to bear on it. 
This is why autocracy and undisci- 
plined liberalism are likely to be 
particularly harmful to the young 
child—the former discourages self- 
control by allowing no place for it, 
the latter by placing too heavy a 
burden on it. 

The discussion thus far has been 
concerned primarily with the imme- 
diate effects on the child of differ- 
ent kinds of teacher attitudes and 
practices. I am aware that the 
greatest educational atrocities have 
been committed in the name of 
“character building,” but I find it 
impossible to escape the impression 
that the kind of characters we de- 
velop will have as much to do with 
the preservation of democracy as 
will “the adoption of day-by-day 
methods of democratic work.” I 
assume that it is no more “natural” 
to be democratic than it is to be 
submissive to authority, and that to 
insure the former requires real effort, 
not just a policy of hands off. 

The most important feature of 
the democratic character is a genu- 
inely internalized conscience. It is 
only when the individual has an 
internal authority on which he can 
depend that he is able to be free of 
antidemocratic external authorities 


—the gang, the narrowly defined 
social group, individuals who claim 
to represent the will of the people 
or the will of God. 

It is the parents who are pri- 
marily responsible for establishing 
a conscience in the child. As the 
Ego develops and the normal proc- 
ess of identification with parents 
goes on, the child’s external av- 
thorities become increasingly a part 
of himself. This development takes 
place most smoothly when suitable 
firmness of discipline is accompa- 
nied by ample love. The teacher 
can do much to reinforce the nor- 
mal process and she can refrain 
from undermining or disrupting the 
internal structures which are as yet 
fairly tenuous. 

We are fairly safe in assuming 
that teacher behavior which makes 
for harmony and cooperation in 
the classroom also favors the nor- 
mal process of character develop- 
ment. But it is well to consider 
that spontaneity, initiative, and ease 
in social contacts with peers do not 
necessarily hold the most promise 
for future development. Indeed, it 
may well be the other way around. 
A child in whom the process of 
internalization is taking place may 
well be marked for his inhibition, 
shyness, susceptibility to hurt feel- 
ings—even obedience to proper au: 
thority. I suspect that many of the 
present-day fighters for more liber- 
alism in the schools and everywhere 
were like that as children, before 
becoming rebellious adolescents and 
mature men. 
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The Attack on Scientific Method 


G. Max WINGO 


In the University of Michigan School of Education Bulletin 


O some it may appear that 
recent developments in nuclear 
physics represent the ultimate tri- 
umph of scientific method. If 
science is an affair only of physical 
phenomena, then it has won hands 
down and the big battles are over; 
but if science is primarily a method 
of attacking problems in all fields 
of human life, it has only started. 

All over the country men are 
discussing not the victory but the 
treachery of science. We are con- 
stantly assailed with warnings that 
we have been preparing our doom 
since men began casting their lots 
with science and that the doom is 
upon us. An attack is forming on 
sience and on the philosophies 
which recognize that science is a 
fundamental matter of human con- 
cern and not merely a technique of 
dealing with physical phenomena. 
The schools have a stake in what 
comes of this situation, for the 
philosophy of experimentalism is 
bearing the weight of the first 
probing attack, and experimental- 
im has more than a common rela- 
tion with contemporary education. 

For many years the experimen- 
talist has been pointing out that the 
one field in human life in which 
harmony and order reign is the field 
of physical sciences. By means of a 
pattern of action men have brought 
to order and clarity a field of 
thought which had been confused, 
dominated by authority, and sub- 
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jected to as much repression as any 
field of endeavor. This pattern of 
scientific method is that of investi- 
gation through hypothesis and ex- 
periment. It seemed to Dewey, as 
it has appeared to many, that this 
new technique is applicable to other 
fields of life. In fact, early in his 
career Dewey proposed to apply it 
to the field of education, and fur- 
ther, he proposed to apply it to the 
education of young children. His 
proposition is this: let us bring up 
our children with scientific habits 
of mind. We must begin with the 
child when he first comes to school. 
We must give him a chance to at- 
tack problems which are important 
to him, to think about these prob- 
lems, and to act on the basis of 
this thinking. This is the essence of 
the method of science. School must 
be a place to think about things and 
to do things. 

Gradually schools began to 
change. Children were given more 
freedom to think and to do. Con- 
ceptions of discipline improved. A 
majority of teachers began at least 
to give lip service to the idea that 
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the child is the center of the edu- 
cative process. Many people in 
many different fields contributed to 
this improvement in education. But 
the experimentalist was always in 
the vanguard of those who urged 
that new ways be tried, that chil- 
dren be allowed to think, to work 
with materials, to plan—and to act 
like children. 

For the experimentalist, at least, 
the newer pedagogical theories 
were anchored in a belief in the 
scientific attitude and the scientific 
method. He pointed out that unless 
children were given opportunity to 
think about real problems and were 
left free to do something about 
them while they were still children, 
there was very little reason to sus- 
pect they could do so as adults. 

The experimentalist also pro- 
posed to submit the problem of 
value itself to the logic of the 
scientific method. He broke with 
the ancient tradition that knowl- 
edge of the physical world is one 
thing and knowledge of man’s des- 
tiny and aspirations is quite an- 
other. He held that there is one 
kind of knowledge, which gains its 
certitude from being subjected to 
trial—to experiment—and that 
those alleged values are really 
values which have demonstrated 
themselves through use in human 
experience. The experimentalist 
further demonstrated that this tech- 
nique could be applied to educa- 
tional values and that when it was, 
a great many alleged values which 
had enjoyed the prestige of a long 
tradition fell into ashes. 
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Experimentalism is bearing the 
brunt of the first attack. The at- 
tack is being directed at its con- 
ception of knowledge, its concep- 
tion of value, its conception of 
education. The opposing forces are 
deployed on both flanks. They are 
all suffused with a kind of holy 
fire, for they are going to save the 
world from the atom bomb. All of 
them are going to save us by going 
back to something. They may not 
all intend to go back to the same 
thing, but they are all going back. 

There are those who think 
science has brought us to the brink 
of disaster. We tried using science 
as a substitute for older ways and 
it has ruined us. So science is going 
back to the laboratory where it 
belongs. 

It would be interesting to know 
in what fields of human relations 
those of the above persuasion think 
science ever had a fair trial or any 
trial at all. From where the ex- 
perimentalist sits it would appear 
that human relations in the present 
century have been regulated by the 
old traditions, the old prejudices, 
and the old fears. The experimen- 
talist may not be dead certain that 
science can ever rehabilitate the 
world, for after all he is an experi- 
mentalist. But he can be dead cet- 
tain that nobody has ever proved 
that it cannot, for nobody has evet 
tried. And he is increasingly certain 
that going back to medieval meta 
physics or some other suitable rest- 
ing place is not going to rehabili- 
tate anything either. For science is 
with us. It is dynamic, and there is 
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no going back. We have learned to 
use the new method of dealing 
with events in only one field. Our 
task is to learn to apply it to others. 

And this brings us to the forces 
jabbing at the other flank. They are 
interested primarily in education. 
Not all of them know it, but they 
share the same conviction as their 
fellows on the other flank. They 
are out to get science out of the 
schools. They want to leave science 
in the laboratory where informa- 
tion in copious doses can be ad- 
ministered to the young by conven- 
tional methods. What they want to 
get science out of is the rest of the 
child’s life. They want him to stop 
building things out of orange crates 
and fooling around half the day. 
They want him to stay in his seat 
and keep quiet and answer the 
questions that are asked him. They 
want him to get rid of the white 
rats and get a good foundation in 
the “tools of learning.” They want 
him to be “disciplined” when he is 
young so he can grow up to be an 
active citizen of a democratic state. 

They do not know they are anti- 
science because they cannot imagine 
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ONE sixth-grade class in Cincinnati devotes part of each 
day to “publishing” the Sixth Grade Daily Herald. First 
the layout, resembling the front page of a regular daily, 
is drawn on the blackboard; lead articles dealing with hu- 
morous incidents or current events are composed cooper- 
atively; headlines are added; and the articles are copied 
into the layout. The final edition, on theme paper, is posted 
on the bulletin board. This project creates a fine social 
spirit and also stimulates newspaper-reading at home. 
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that science can exist anywhere ex- 
cept in a laboratory or a uranium 
pile or a standardized achievement 
test. They do not know that funda- 
mentally science is inquiry and that 
all fields, including even making 
things out of orange crates in a 
kindergarten, lend themselves to 
inquiry. They have forgotten that 
people are able to inquire into the 
structure of atoms because they 
once were encouraged to inquire 
into less complex matters. But in- 
quiry is distasteful to those who 
want children to keep quiet and 
stay in their seats; and besides, 
children have to have the tools of 
knowledge before they can have 
knowledge. We have to go back to 
the old days when children learned 
something in school. 

So they are deployed for the at- 
tack on science and on children. It 
is going to be difficult to withstand 
the assault because it is going to 
be planned very skilfully; it is 
going to be about the inadequacy of 
science in an atomic age and about 
going back to something or other. 
Those who want to go on instead 
of backward had better keep watch. 
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Should Teachers Strike? 


In the American Teacher 


For 

1. Teachers have the right to 
strike-—The right of employes to 
strike in order to obtain redress of 
grievances and to improve salaries 
and working conditions is well es- 
tablished in American tradition and 
law. For organized teachers to give 
up such a fundamental right might 
weaken their position even in rou- 
tine negotiations where the actual 
use of the strike would be but a 
dim possibility. 

Teachers, like other workers, 
have a right to a decent standard 
of living. They are having a des- 
perate time trying to make their 
small salaries stretch to provide a 
decent standard of living for them- 
selves and their families. As mem- 
bers of a fixed-income group, they 
have always suffered in a period of 
inflation. Adjustment of fixed sala- 
ries to a rising cost of living has 
always been too slow. 

As for the argument that teach- 
ers have no ethical right to strike 
because a teachers’ strike deprives 
the children of their educational 
opportunities, it may well be that 
the great improvement brought to 
the educational system as a result 
of the strike would far outweigh 
the comparatively small loss. 

2. The strike may well be a des- 
perate but indispensable means of 
rescuing American children from 
a crucial situation: 

Thousands of schools have been 
closed for lack of teachers. 


AGAINST 

1. Teachers do not have the right 
to strike—lIt is illegal, in some 
states, for public employes to strike, 
Besides, in many cases a teachers’ 
strike would involve a breach of 
contract. 

A strike involving breach of 
contract might lead to dire conse- 
quences such as the refusal of the 
schoolboard to rehire teachers in- 
volved in a strike, curtailment of 
seniority rights, and in some states 
even to the suspension of their 
teaching certificates. Such conse- 
quences might seriously jeopardize 
the future usefulness of teachers. 
Furthermore, it is doubtful if a 
strike involving a breach of con- 
tract would be supported by other 
unions. 

It is not ethical for teachers to 
strike. An industrial strike is used 
as a weapon to curtail the employ- 
er’s activity, reduce his profits, and 
thus compel him to give considera- 
tion to the human values involved 
in employer-employe relationships. 
The rights of the public are only 
indirectly involved. Boards of edu- 
cation, however, have no profits 
that can be cut. A teachers’ strike 
would be a weapon aimed directly 
at the public interest and would 
weaken the teachers’ position. 

2. A teachers’ strike is an in- 
vasion of the student's recognized 
right to receive an education in 4 
democracy.—A teachers’ strike is 
strike against the best interests of 
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For (Continued) 

Millions of American children 
are being taught by teachers who 
are unable to meet the minimum 
requirements for teaching. 

Teacher-training institutions re- 
port a sharp decrease in the num- 
ber of students planning to teach. 

The alarming teacher shortage is 
caused primarily by failure to pay 
adequate salaries and to provide 
satisfactory working conditions. 
Yet America, as the wealthiest na- 
tion in the world, can well afford 
to spend for education a much 
larger proportion of its wealth. 

The educational opportunities 
offered to American children are 
seriously limited by overcrowded 
classes and lack of equipment and 
supplies. These limitations could 
be removed if the American pub- 
lic would be willing to spend for 
education an amount somewhere 
near that spent for tobacco or 
liquor or movies or cosmetics. 

Educational needs are immediate. 
A strike may well be the only ef- 
fective tool to expedite the meeting 
of these needs. 

3. In many communities the citi- 
zens are so apathetic that only dras- 
tic action, such as a strike, will 
rouse them to take necessary action 
to improve their schools.—Teachers 
may try every other means of let- 
ting the public know that the 
schools are in a desperate plight, 
but until parents find their children 
actually without teachers, they will 
not realize that something must be 
done. A new technique for waken- 
ing the public may be necessary. 


AGAINST (Continued ) 
the students who are but innocent 
bystanders in any dispute between 
teachers and employers. The loss 
of even a single day’s schooling is 
a serious infringement of the stu- 
dent’s right. Since most of the stu- 
dents are children of workers who 
depend on the public schools to 
educate their children, a teachers’ 
strike is in effect a strike by one 
group of workers against another. 

3. Teachers should not strike be- 
cause their aims can be attained 
more effectively by the use of other 
methods.—Organized teachers have 
more effective weapons than the 
strike. It should be noted, however, 
that only where the teacher group 
involved represents a preponderant 
majority of the full teaching staff 
can a strike possibly succeed. 

In matters which are within the 
jurisdiction of boards of education, 
teachers’ unions often can by skil- 
ful, direct negotiation and discus- 
sion come to an agreement accept- 
able to both teachers and boards. 
Innumerable teachers’ locals have 
made substantial gains without re- 
sorting to the strike. 

In matters outside schoolboard 
jurisdiction, cooperation with 
boards and other groups in ap- 
pealing to public opinion and legis- 
lative bodies will have favorable 
results which could not be attained 
in antagonism stirred by a strike. 


Reported from the American 


‘Teacher, XXXI (November, 


1946), 7-8. 
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Evaluation of Teacher Personality 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


In the Teachers College Record 


yy) HE selection of teachers re- 
mains one of the most difficult 
and unyielding problems which 
education has to face. Methods 
have been devised for measuring 
most of the factors to be con- 
sidered in assessing a candidate, 
but the diagnosis of personality is 
still dependent on inadequate testi- 
monials and on interviews con- 
ducted by the superintendent or 
some other school official. 
Assessment of qualifications is 
not something that can be made by 
an untrained person; it should be 
based on evaluations made by the 
trained psychologist. Too, deter- 
mining thequalifications of a person 
as a prospective teacher should be 
separated from politics and from 
community pressure or influence. 
During the war the writer served as 
senior psychologist on the assess- 
ment staff of the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services, which was estab- 
lished for the sole purpose of 
judging the qualifications of those 
who were to serve in its field op- 
erations. For the first time in this 
country, men were chosen for 
technical positions by a group of 
psychologists and psychiatrists spe- 
cially trained for the purpose. It is 
suggested that in the future 


schools may find it desirable to 
call upon competent firms of psy- 
chological consultants to pass on 
the qualifications of those they 
would like to employ as teachers. 


Percival M. Symonds is Professor 

of Education, Teachers College, 

Columbia University. Reported 

from the Teachers College Rec- 

ord, XLVIII (October, 1946) 
21-34. 


A real estimate of personality 
requires a detailed and extensive 
interview as well as observations 
of the individual in many situ- 
ations which reveal the quality 
of his performance under varying 
conditions. To size up a prospec: 
tive candidate for teaching will 
require time and expense, but if it 
is important to select the right 
persons to teach children, then it 
is also worth expending the time 
and money necessary to accomplish 
it. 

1. Personal-history blank— 
Most of the data called for are 
inadequate for evaluating person- 
ality. The personal-history blank 
should comprise a booklet of sev- 
eral pages in which the person 
writes down facts about his past 
experiences, present interests, and 
future aspirations. Several blank 
pages should be provided for a 
free statement of the individual's 
aims and aspirations, the reasons 
why teaching was selected as 4 
career, and points of view and 
philosophy with regard to teach- 
ing. This blank should be used in 
connection with an interview of the 
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candidate and should help the in- 
terviewer in tracing the course of 
the individual’s development and 
to give him facts on which to base 
a judgment. 

2. Ratings.—Reliance for evalu- 
ation of personality must still be 
placed on the judgment of indi- 
viduals who have had an opportu- 
nity to observe the candidate. The 
quantification of these judgments 
makes use of well-known rating 
methods, which, when properly 
used, have proved satisfactory. 
First, ratings must be based on ob- 
served evidence; it is necessary to 
set up situations in which the indi- 
vidual is asked to respond in order 
to provide a basis for judgments. 
Second, the rater should be familiar 
with the rating procedure. Third, 
a good rater pays attention to the 
distribution of his ratings and at- 
tempts to spread them out so as to 
cover the range of steps provided 
for in the scale. 

3. Interviews——The procedure 
which has proved most valuable 
where comprehensive clinical meth- 
ods of personality study have been 
tried out is the interview. The NEA 
study indicates that 99 percent of 
city-school systems use the personal 
interview in the selection of teach- 
ing candidates. The following sug- 
gestions indicate factors for im- 
provement of interviews: (1) In- 
terviews should be at least an hour 
long and preferably two hours or 
more. (2) They should be con- 
ducted by trained persons who 
know how to ask questions to bring 
out responses which will reveal 


personality characteristics. (3) The 
interviewer should have access to 
personal data and should study the 
material carefully. (4) The trained 
interviewer has learned how to 
make judgments during the inter- 
view. 

4. Situation testing —Undoubted- 
ly observation of classroom work 
can be revealing if the person ob- 
serving knows what personal charac- 
teristics he is watching for and is 
aware of the signs which indicate 
their absence or presence. Teach- 
er evaluation could be made more 
accurate by planning situations in 
which an individual candidate, or 
groups of candidates, could be 
placed in order to bring out their 
responses more emphatically. Ob- 
serving individuals performing in 
group situations may be more re- 
vealing because it is possible to 
observe social behavior and to form 
an estimate of social relationships, 
capacity for leadership, and gen- 
eral motivation. 

5. Discussion—The first type 
of situation testing is group dis- 
cussion. The candidates may be 
seated around a table and told they 
are expected to discuss some topic 
with one another for the next 25 
or 30 minutes that they are to 
choose the issues to be discussed, 
that each person might modify his 
opinion on the basis of the discus- 
sion, and that they should attempt 
to arrive at some conclusions ac- 
ceptable to all the members. 

In such a situation it is natural 


‘for certain members of the group 


to assume leadership, but each 
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member will participate in and 
contribute to the discussion. It is 
possible to observe the eagerness 
with which each person contributes 
and the degree to which he is able 
to cooperate with others. Much 
can be learned about the candidate’s 
voice, his choice of language, his 
powers of expression, and his at- 
titude toward education. 

6. Shared tasks——Another kind 
of situation test is some kind of 
shared task or enterprise. Place on 
the table 10 or 15 unscored tests, 
preferably tests in which there are 
several subsections. Inform the can- 
didates that they are to score these 
tests as a group project and they 
will be judged by the speed with 
which they can get them scored 
and by the accuracy of the results. 
Again there is the problem of 
group organization, individual co- 
operation, and social relationships. 

7.  Instruction—A _ candidate 
might be asked to do a job of 
teaching with the board of ex- 
aminers as students. The precise 
subject might well depend on the 
candidate’s background and inter- 
ests. The candidate’s approach, his 
awareness of the reactions of his 
listeners, his capacity to identify 
with those whom he is instructing, 
the clarity of his instructions, the 
way in which he organizes his ma- 
terial, the devices he makes for 
clarifying the material would all 
throw light on his teaching effi- 
ciency. 

8. Stress situations.—Stress test- 
ing was used in the OSS to learn 
the reactions of candidates under 


situations in which an individual’s 
security and selfesteem are threat- 
ened. Actually these methods grew 
out of earlier psychological de. 
vices employed in Germany in the 
selection of officer material. Mur- 
ray experimented with a construc- 
tion device in which the subject 
was asked to make the outline of 
a square from the materials of an 
oversized Tinker Toy set. Two 
helpers assigned to him furnished 
the stress element. One helper 
played the role of a lazy and stupid 
person; the other became insult- 
ing and obstructive. In the space 
of five minutes it was possible to 
learn much concerning the ways an 
individual meets frustrating and 
humiliating experiences. 

Stress testing has not been tried 
in ordinary civilian situations, and 
undoubtedly there would be a 
strong protest against it. The per- 
son, however, who would feel men- 
tally insulted in a stress test would 
reveal a lack in his emotional sta- 
bility. Those who passed through 
the OSS school felt that, while 
this was a traumatic experience, it 
was a real test of a man’s ability 
to “take it.” 

One comparatively mild form of 
stress testing in the selection of 
teachers might be the revival of 
demonstration teaching. Admitted- 
ly this is a trying test. But where- 
as under older conditions the can- 
didate is being judged as to pass- 
ing or failure, from the newer 
point of view of individual differ- 
ences the candidate would be 


judged primarily for such person- 
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ality reactions as motivation, so- 
cial relations, humanness of re- 
sponse, emotional stability and 

ise as well as actual teaching 
skills. Emotional security would be 
revealed as the individual shows 
spontaneity and sensitivity to the 
reactions of the class or as he 
becomes rigid and constrained and 
loses contact with the boys and 
gitls before him. 

9. Role-playing — psychodrama. 
—This device, although originally 
developed for psychotherapeutic 
purposes, has proved valuable for 
personality diagnosis. As tried out 
in the OSS, two candidates would 
be asked to take part extemporane- 
ously in a little skit, the outlines 
of which would be proposed to 
them. 

It would be possible to devise 
any number of appropriate situa- 
tions for testing applicants for 
teaching situations. One candidate 
might be asked to play the role 
of a teacher who is being called 
on by a mother whose son is mak- 
ing a poor record in school. The 
role of the mother might be played 
by someone who is picked by and 
represents the examiners. As the 
parent shows various attitudes of 
defensiveness of her child and crit- 
icism of the school, one could learn 
of the candidate's tact, security, so- 
cial relations, and emotional stabil- 
ity in meeting the mother’s criti- 
cisms and protests. 

10. Projective techniques.—Pro- 
jective techniques provide informa- 
tion concerning the basic structure 
of personality and the underlying 


drives, impulses, motives, wishes, 
fears and anxieties, feelings of hos- 
tility, aggression, and guilt. The 
most firmly established of these 
techniques is the Rorschach meth- 
od, named after a Swiss psychiatrist 
who showed the diagnostic value 
of responses to a series of symmet- 
rical ink blots. While opinion 
differs as to the value of the Ror- 
schach method, it should certainly 
be included in any comprehensive 
program of personality evaluation. 

Another projective method is the 
Thematic Apperception Test, which 
consists of a series of pictures to 
each of which the subject is ex- 
pected to respond by telling a 
story. These stories reveal impor- 
tant features of the underlying con- 
tent of the personality of the in- 
dividual telling them, inasmuch as 
he projects his own drives, impulses, 
feelings, and attitudes into the 
stories and identifies himself with 
one or more of the characters of 
thestories. The interpretation of the 
stories cannot be made directly, and 
at present it appears that they can 
be used only to throw light on 
facts included in the case study 
rather than interpreted blindly 
without access to other facts about 
the individual. 

A third method, less well known 
than the others but also having con- 
siderable value, is the sentence- 
completion test. This device con- 
sists of fifty or a hundred short un- 
completed sentences such as: I feel 
sorry when. ... ; I admire... . ; 


‘ Nothing made Tom more furious 


than. . . . Subjects are asked to com- 
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plete these sentences rapidly. Nat- 
urally there are no correct answers, 
and any way that a subject chooses 
to complete the sentence is accept- 
able. Again, these completions can- 
not be used to prove or demonstrate 
anything concerning the overt per- 
sonality, but they do reveal under- 
lying personality trends and they 
enable one to find dynamic mean- 
ing in more directly observable as- 
pects of personality. 

11. Sociometric technique— 
Fundamentally this is a form of 
rating by associates. It could be 
employed in evaluation of teacher 
personality only when used with 
teachers on the staff who have 
learned to know one another or 
when the applicants for teaching 
positions have been carried through 
a series of group-situation tests. 
A group of teachers might be 
asked: Whom did you find most 
convincing in discussion? Who 
seemed to be most sympathetic and 
understanding of others? Who was 
most inconspicuous? Whom did 
you find irritating and annoying? 

Conclusions—If the necessity 
for gauging personality is taken 
seriously, the conclusion seems in- 
evitable that it would be wasteful 


and inefficient to conceive of such 
a thorough-going and long-time 
process of personality assessment 
having to be carried out each time 
a teacher becomes a candidate for a 
new position. This points in the di- 
rection of having personality as- 
sessments made by central agen- 
cies whose reports would be acces- 
sible to any school employer who 
might wish to make use of them, 
with the consent of the one who 
has been assessed. It is not as- 
sumed that the results of one as- 
sessment would be “good” for the 
rest of a person’s life. Whereas cer- 
tain aspects of personality seem to 
be fixed and grounded, other as- 
pects, such as interests and motiva- 
tion, might change from time to 
time as conditions and experiences 
in life change. This makes the pro- 
gram as much a matter of guidance 
of the individual as of selection by 
the employer. The assessing board 
can be expected to form a judg- 
ment regarding the school level 
at which the candidate would func. 
tion most effectively. In addition, 
the board might also determine the 
extent to which the individual ap- 
pears suited for teaching, for super: 
vising, or for other activities. 


Parent-Teacher Cooperation 
THE principal of a Denver junior high school recently re- 


ceived the following note: 
Dear Mr. Jones: 


The real reasons for Mary’s absence this morning were: 


1. Extreme lassitude. 


2. Throes of romantic fever. 
3. Excruciating lackadaisical inertia. 
—The Colorado School Journal. 
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“’Round the Mulberry Bush” 


HAROLD J. BOWERS 
In the Educational Research Bulletin 


Due little singing game, “Here 
We Go ‘round the Mulberry Bush,” 
which most of us played as chil- 
dren, seems to have had a lifelong 
effect on those of us who became 
teachers. We spend considerable 
time chasing each other around in 
a circle. 

Some time ago, the Ohio State 
Department of Education published 
an article showing that high-school 
graduates lack competence in the 
fundamental tools of learning. The 
public schools reluctantly admit 
that many graduates do not meas- 
ure up to a desired ‘standard and 
are inclined to blame the colleges 
for poorly trained teachers. In an 
atticle entitled “A Little Learning. 
.« Mr. Seely, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, states that ‘‘one of the chief 
causes of the embarrassing situa- 
tion. . . may be laid unceremoni- 
ously at the door of the state de- 
partment of education.” [See Oc- 
tober, 1946, EDUCATION DIGEST, 
page 53.—Editor.} The cause is 
that “four-year certificates to teach 
the so-called academic subjects are 
issued to many inadequately trained 
persons.” With this statement the 
department of education agrees, but 
not with the supporting argument 
which implies that the difference 
between an adequately and an in- 
adequately trained teacher is ten 
semester-hours of credit. 

The purpose of this article is not 
to defend the 15-semester-hour 


Harold ]. Bowers is a member of 
the Ohio State Department of Edu- 
cation. Reported from the Educa- 
tional Research Bulletin, XXV 
(March, 1946), 64-66. 


minimum requirement for certifica- 
tion in the so-called academic sub- 
jects, although we could point out 
that this requirement is identical 
with the standard prescribed by the 
North Central Association and is 
consistent with that prescribed by 
the majority of states. The purpose 
is rather to point out two facts 
which seem to have escaped Mr. 
Seely’s attention and to suggest 
what occurs to me to be a more 
satisfactory means of correcting the 
situation than the mere arbitrary 
prescription of an additional ten 
semester-hours of B credit by the 
department of education. 

The department points out in 
its Laws and Regulations Govern- 
ing the Certification of Teachers 
that 


the regulations prescribed by the 
director of education for the issuance 
of any type or grade of certificate are 
minimums Teacher-training 
institutions and local school authorities 
may prescribe additional or higher re- 
quirements. . . . 


This permits flexibility in admin- 
istration and reserves to the insti- 


‘tution the right to prescribe such 


courses as may be deemed necessary, 
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Certainly no one would argue for 
a uniform prescription of courses 
for all students preparing to teach. 
The fact that 35.2 percent of Eng- 
lish teachers granted provisional 
certificates have in excess of 25 
semester-hours of credit and that 
52.5 percent have between 15 and 
25 hours indicates that most institu- 
tions have the situation in hand so 
far as semester-hours are concerned. 

Provisional certificates are issued 
only on the recommendation of the 
institution in which the applicant 
completes the required training. 
Such recommendation is construed 
to mean that the institution is put- 
ting its stamp of approval on the 
applicant and is guaranteeing com- 
petence in the subject he is recom- 
mended to teach. 

The department of education in- 
sists that teacher competence cannot 
be measured exclusively in terms of 
semester-hours of credit for work 
which satisfies qualitative standards. 
The intelligence of the student, the 
effectiveness of the guidance he re- 
ceives, and the quality of the in- 
struction he has been given are 
much more important factors. 

With Mr. Seely’s statement that 
“getting a minor is largely a matter 
of shopping and juggling” we also 
agree. But is this situation also to 
be “laid unceremoniously at the 
door of the state department of 


education?” The responsibility for 
an effective and functional program 
of guidance rests with the college. 

Mr. Seely points out that in the 
special fields of art, home econom- 
ics, industrial arts, etc., the appli- 
cant is required to spend from one- 
third to three-fifths more time and 
effort in preparation to teach than 
is required of those preparing to 
teach the academic subjects. This is 
quite true, but the prospective 
teacher of English has already com- 
pleted 12 years of English study 
before he enters college. The same 
is true to a lesser degree of the pros- 
pective teacher of other academic 
subjects. The minimum requite- 
ment in the special subject assumes 
no previous preparation. For those 
who may have had it, demonstrated 
competence through examination 
often results in advanced standing 
credit. 

We have passed the buck back 
to the college and completed the 
circle. Can we call a halt to this 
endless buckpassing? In the belief 
that we can, the department of 
education recently called a confer- 
ence. Out of this conference, an 
advisory committee is being formed 
to develop a program for recruit- 
ment of better prospective teachers, 
the improvement of teachers in 
service, and a revision of the pat: 
tern of preservice education. 


ALTHOUGH more than 4300 emergency certificates have 
been issued to Illinois teachers, 366 of the 972 scholar- 
ships appropriated by the state legislature for prospective 
teachers went begging last year. 
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Ranks of States as to Total 


Educational Performance 


RAYMOND M. HuGHEs and WILLIAM H. LANCELOT 


In Education—America’s Magic 


s™ achievements of the United 
States in World War II have cre- 
ated a profound impression 
throughout the world. Our people 
produce more and so receive the 
highest wages in the world; and, 
as a nation, we live better, with 
more and better food, better cloth- 
ing, more leisure, and better homes 
than other people. What 7s this 
magic which our nation possesses 
that seems to set us apart, in a 
sense, from others? It is universal 
education, not only at the ele- 
mentary level but also through the 
high school, and, within limits, the 
college and university. 

The basic assumption of this 
study is that every American child 
should be educated to the highest 
point that his inherited capacities 
and expanding interests will enable 
him to reach. It is of course diffi- 
cult to find satisfactory criterions 
for comparing the education in the 
different states. We selected for 
that purpose wholly objective meas- 
ures which seem reasonably valid. 

We have rated the states on 
the basis of: 

1. Their accomplishment in ed- 
ucation at the present time, taking 
into account the average of educa- 
tional achievement at five different 
levels: (a) completion of the 
eighth grade; (4) high-school en- 
rolment; (¢) high-school gradu- 
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ation; (@) college enrolment; and 
(e) college graduation. 

2. Their ability to support edu- 
cation as indicated by their rela- 
tive income per child. 

3. The degree in which their 
accomplishment is commensurate 
with their ability, as determined by 
comparison of their actual accom- 
plishment with that which normally 
would be expected in view of their 
known ability. 

4, Their relative educational ef- 
fort, as indicated by the percent- 
ages of their respective incomes 
which are devoted to the support 
of schools. 

5. Their relative efficiency in the 
expenditure of school funds, as 
found by comparing their accom- 
plishment with that which normal- 
ly would result from their actual 
expenditures per child. 

6. The educational level of the 
adult population, as determined by 


_the average number of years of 


school completed by all persons 
25 years of age or more. 
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The next logical step was to 
compare the states as to their total 
educational performance, that is, 
to rank them on the basis of all 
the above standards combined. As 
it turns out, this is a difficult thing 
to do. It became evident that the 
criterions named should not carry 
equal weight when the states are 
judged in this manner, although it 
is probably beyond human wisdom 
to say just what their respective 
weights should be. The problem 
cannot be solved by statistical 
methods, since the only thing 
against which the several criterions 
can be evaluated must be some 
standard of reference subjectively 
chosen. Apparently we could do no 
better than to assign values to the 
various standards in the light of 
our own judgment and without any 
attempt at too fine discrimination 
among them. 

Perhaps all would agree that, as 
a standard of real measurement, 
accomplishment is the most im- 
portant. It is the end result of every 
state educational program; and it, 
more than any other, tells us how 
well or badly the various states are 
treating their children. For these 
reasons, it was given double weight. 
Many would doubtless assign it a 
greater weight. That this has not 
been done has been due not to the 
belief that accomplishment is of 
less importance, but to the convic- 
tion that the importance of the 
other criterions is much greater 
than is commonly thought. 

On the other hand, it appears 
that the ability to support schools 


= ¥ 


should carry no weight at all when 
the states are compared as to their 
general educational performance, 
since it is a matter which is, in 
general, beyond their control. In- 
stead, the thing that is within the 
control of each state and that may 
therefore properly be considered in 
judging its performance is the re- 
lation of its accomplishment to its 
ability. 

It cannot be demonstrated that 
the list is complete or adequate. 
Yet a protracted effort to find other 
criterions which are valid, objec- 
tive in character, and clearly dis- 
tinct from these has been barren of 
results. Furthermore, careful study 
of the interrelationships of these 
six leaves one with the impression 
that collectively they represent 
some sort of closed system, which 
includes most if not all that it is 
important to know in order to 
judge the educational performance 
of any state. 

In the table the states are ranked 
as to general or over-all perform- 
ance. The ranking yields many sur- 
prises. One is that the younger 
states—say those which have been 
admitted to the Union since about 
the time of the Mexican War— 
have all but distanced the older 
ones in education, notwithstanding 
many geographical and economic 
handicaps. Our astonishment may 
easily increase as we note the great 
contrast in the records of individual 
states in each group. That Utah, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, none of 
which ranks above 28 in ability, 
should place among the first five 
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APPARENT RANK OF THE STATES AS TO GENERAL PERFORMANCE IN EDUCATION 


Accom- 
Educa-__ plishment Educa- 
All- tional Commen- Degree Efficiency tion 
around Accom-  surate with of fe) of 
Rank plishment Ability Effort Effort Adults 

Utah 1 1 1 4 1 1 
Kansas 2 4 2 7 5 12 
Oregon 3 2 5 24 3 3 
4 5 3 16 2 10 
Iowa 5 9 10 12 8 8 
Washington .................. 6 3 8 32 6 5 
7 8 9 24 9 2 
Idaho 8 13 11 5 19 r 
New Hampshire .......... 9 7 13 29 “4 16 
11 16 17 14 8 
North Dakota .............. 11 18 4 3 11 24 
Nevada 12 10 15 31 21 4 
III nccececenicoceccmmemne 12 22 6 6 7 28 
South Dakota ................ 14 20 7 1 27 17 
Massachusetts ................ 15 6 14 43 10 15 
eee 16 14 ae 13 32 13 
New York ................... 17 12 12 32 15 27 
2 17 15 17 21 17 25 
Lee 19 23 23 20 13 11 
Indiana 20 16 19 22 20 21 
Minnesota .................... 21 17 18 19 26 20 
are 22 24 31 9 40 6 
Ohio 23 19 27 39 31 18 
Maine 24 29 30 46 12 14 
Texas 25 30 21 18 28 34 
Illinois 26 21 29 42 35 22 
aa 27 25 38 34 36 18 
North Carolina .......... nee 40 19 10 25 42 
ae 29 26 25 45 39 23 
ee 30 28 37 36 29 29 
Arizona 31 33 38 8 45 | 
Pennsylvania ................ 32 27 42 30 41 32 
TER 33 42 36 27 16 40 
New Mexico ..............-. 33 41 34 2 46 39 
South Carolina .............. 35 44 26 14 30 46 
36 38 35 15 34 47 
West Virginia .............. 37 37 40 23 37 37 
Eo 38 48 24 11 38 45 
Kentucky .....----cce-ee-nuee 38 43 33 37 17 41 
New Jersey .............---.... 40 32 45 28 48 30 
ESTEE 40 46 31 26 22 44 
je 42 39 41 37 23 38 
0 nae 43 47 28 35 23 48 
Rhode Island .............. .. 44 31 44 44 44 35 
Florida 45 36 46 41 42 33 
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as to total performance seems 


incredible. No less so is the fact . 


that Delaware, Rhode Island, and 
Maryland, all of which stand 
among the first 12 as to ability, 
should place among the lowest 
five as to general performance. 
And we are quite shocked to see 


Don't Be 


WHAT inferences may be drawn 
from a recent Gallup poll show- 
ing that 87 percent of parents are 
pleased with the schools their chil- 
dren attend ? 

On its face it looks like a re- 
sounding vote of approval for 
schools and teachers, especially as 
only 8 percent expressed the view 
that teachers are doing a poor job. 
Certainly, it offers little support for 
the oft-heard plaint that public con- 
fidence has been weakened by 
much talk of school needs and 
shortcomings. 

So, far from regarding this evi- 
dence of public satisfaction as an 
invitation to complacency, school 
leaders would do well to take it as 
a warning bell. If 87 percent of 
citizens are satisfied with existing 
school conditions, they should not 
be permitted to remain so. Instead, 


New York, which stands in 
first place as to ability, unable to 
place in the upper third, Massa- 
chusetts barely able to do so, and 
Pennsylvania missing by only a 
hair a place in the lowest third 
when measured by this battery of 
seemingly valid standards. 


Satisfied! 


they should be aroused to the point 
of refusing to tolerate anything ex- 
cept the best in education that the 
united resources of this nation can 
provide. It is quite in order to 
recognize the good job that schools 
are doing under existing circum- 
stances, provided it is also recog- 
nized that the circumstances sur- 
rounding public education today 
are good enough almost nowhere. 

The American public must be 
given a vision of what education 
can be and do when the right 
conditions are created. The right 
conditions are those which will as- 
sure a sufficient number of good 
teachers working under circum- 
stances that enable them both to 
understand and meet the develop- 
mental needs of individuals and 
society —West Virginia School 
Journal. 
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Liberator of the Schoolroom 


MILDRED SANDISON FENNER and JEAN CONDER SOULE 
In the Journal of the NEA 


One evening when Francis 
Parker was hoeing beans he said 
to himself, ‘““Why do I love to teach 
school?” Then he looked around 
on the growing plants and said, “It 
is because I love to see things 
row.” 

“I think that is the whole secret 
of my enthusiasm and study,” he 
remarked later. 

Francis Parker was born in New 
Hampshire in 1837. At eight he 
was “bound out” to a farmer. He 
studied the flowers, trees, rocks, 
and birds, and felt that he knew 
every grasshopper on the place. 
But at school, where he spent. dull 
days memorizing textbooks, his in- 
terest in nature was ignored. 

Once he drew a picture of the 
teacher. It was not esthetic, because 
the teacher was not! Just as he 
finished the last brass button, the 
teacher came softly up behind and 
—said Parker—‘‘finished me. I 
have never drawn since.” 

Francis Parker determined to 
give of himself, heart and soul, 
that children should have better 
schools than he had. He began at 
16 to teach and continued until the 
Civil War interrupted. When peace 
came, he responded again to his 
“perfect passion for teaching.” 

Parker rebelled against the au- 
tocracy of the teacher and the mis- 


use of the current textbooks. He 


used to say that when he was in the 
army, boys, fed desiccated potatoes 


Mildred Sandison Fenner is as- 
sistant editor and Jean Conder 
Soule is a member of the staff of 
the Journal of the NEA. Reported 
from the Journal of the National 
Education Association, XX XV 


(October, 1946), 394-95. 
to prevent scurvy, called them 
“desecrated.” Just so, he main- 
tained, were textbooks often “‘dese- 
crated” knowledge—dried and con- 
densed to be learned by heart. 

At 38 Parker was invited to take 
charge of the schools at Quincy, 
Massachusetts. Here was a chance 
to put his theories on democratiza- 
tion into practice. Within a short 
time the Quincy schools were at- 
tracting nationwide attention. Visi- 
tors found subject matter invigor- 
ated; recitations socialized; disci- 
pline less harsh; teachers allowed 
initiative and freedom; the test of 
instruction, the children’s ability 
to fit into school and community. 

Loud critics contended that the 
fundamental tools of learning were 
being neglected at the expense of 
radical innovations. Finally, when 
the state board of education gave a 
test in the common school subjects, 
the Quincy boys and girls did so 
well that Parker’s new system was 
completely vindicated. 

As administrator, Parker gave 
the kind of leadership in which 
great teaching thrives. He encour- 
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aged his teachers, inspired, sup- 
ported, and protected them. He 
would say to a teacher, “Go ahead. 
Work it out. Now it is crude, but 
something good will come of it. 
Remember, if they get after you, 
they must take me first.” 

And that teacher knew, as she 
dared to experiment, that Parker 
would stand by her should her ven- 
ture bring down upon her the 
wrath of parent, schoolboard, or 
press. 

Parker knew that the kind of 
school he advocated called for a 
teacher with far more education 
than was common then. “Steps 
should be taken,” he said, ‘‘to see 
that no college or university gradu- 
ate is ever allowed to take upon 
himself the sacred office of teacher 
without at least two years’ profes- 
sional training in a school or col- 
lege fully equipped for that pur- 
pose.” He believed in practice 
teaching when it was not an ac- 
cepted requirement. 

In 1883 Parker accepted the 
principalship of the Cook County 
Normal School in Chicago. There, 
in a dilapidated building, without 
laboratories or gymnasium, and in 
spite of a derisive press, opposition 
of partisan politicians, and inade- 
quate financial support, he pro- 
ceeded to train teachers in the 
methods of democracy. 

Later the Chicago Institute Aca- 
demic and Pedagogic was organ- 
ized, where Parker could carry on 
his work unhampered by political 
domination. In 1902, Parker and 
Institute faculty members trans- 


ferred their work to the Universi 
of Chicago as the School of Educa- 
tion. 

Parker was among the leaders in 
the crusade for the enrichment of 
the curriculum and individualized 
instruction. He stressed the signifi- 
cance of nature, art, music, and 
science in the curriculum. In the 
basement of the normal school, 
with a few rude benches and a 
good teacher, Parker introduced 
manual training. So far as he knew, 
it was the first attempt to put 
manual training into elementary 
schools in this country. Parker was 
the ardent champion of a school 
which is ‘‘a model home, a com- 
plete community, and an embryonic 
democracy.” 

To the frequent charge that the 
curriculum was becoming over- 
burdened, Parker proposed concen- 
tration of instruction about a few 
central subjects, such as geography, 
the other subjects to be correlated 
with them. 

For a quarter of a century scarcely 
an NEA convention assembled 
without the commanding presence 
of Parker. One of his colleagues 
recalled with delight how Parker, 
by a few keen thrusts at fixed opin- 
ions, could create a raging turmoil. 
“I know I made a failure tonight,” 
he commented once at an NEA 
meeting, “because they did not 
attack me very strongly.” 

“Children should learn to read 
and express thought,” he would 
say, “without the handicap. . . . of 
our unphonetic language. Thou- 
sands of dollars are spent every 
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year in teaching children how to 
spell. . . . Ask the teachers and 
they say, ‘We must spend time on 
spelling which we should devote to 
more important things, as geog- 
raphy, history, literature.’ There is 
no argument against this move- 
ment except tradition.” 

“But, Colonel Parker,” a scan- 
dalized principal would protest, 
“you mean to say that if the school- 
board made the children buy spel- 
ling books and take them to school 
that you wouldn’t use them?” 

“Oh, yes,” then a dramatic pause, 
“I'd use them. I'd put them in the 
stove and heat the house with 
them.” 

Of one NEA committee report, 
he said, “The report is a grand 
restatement of facts long known to 
all of us.’’ On the other hand, he 
called the report of the NEA Com- 
mittee of Ten “worthy of careful, 
prolonged investigation, thought, 
and discussion.” 

Realizing the necessity for parent 
cooperation and sympathy, he 
helped form one of the country’s 
first parent-teacher associations. 

After one of his lectures, a 
mother came to him asking: ‘““How 
early can I begin the education of 
my child?” 

“When will your child be born?” 


SCHOOLROOM LIBERATOR 


“Born?” echoed the woman. ‘‘He 
is already five years old.” 

“My goodness, woman,” he said, 
“don’t stand there talking to me. 
Hurry home. You have lost the best 
five years.” 

But though he sparred frequently 
with adults, he got along famously 
with children. Indeed, it was his 
genuine love for boys and girls that 
bestirred him to fight for improve- 
ment of their schools. 

Horace Mann had fought to con- 
vince the public that education is 
indispensable in a democracy. 
Building on this foundation, Parker 
demonstrated that democracy in 
education is likewise essential. 
From Froebel and Herbart and 
other European educators, Parker 
received inspiration, but he was a 
follower of none. “I don’t like the 
word ‘follower’ in this country,” 
he asserted. 

Nevertheless, he himself had a 
large following. His flexibility of 
mind, his outgrowing of his own 
books, and his ability to adapt his 
thinking to changing conditions, 
caused his followers some little 
embarrassment. But, said one of 
them, his were the inconsistencies 
of growth. His greatest contribution 
is that he helped to make school a 


happy place. 


THE Consumer Education Study of the NASSP is develop- 
ing a visual-education program to provide a medium for 
analyzing what and how films should be made and pre- 
sented. The increasing number of sponsored films with 
potential educational value makes cooperation between 


producers and users of educational films imperative. 
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A Testing Program for Secondary-School 
Mathematics 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


oo N important problem related 
to instruction in mathematics, as in 
every other subject field, is that of 
assessing accurately the aptitude 
and the achievement of individual 
pupils and of classes. One may ap- 
praise a student through general 
observation of his work; by means 
of problem-solving examinations; 
by tests composed of semi-objective 
examinations; and through use of 
tests which are entirely objective. 
None of these procedures is mu- 
tually exclusive. They are not even 
competitive; they are supplement- 
ary. Much better understanding of 
individual pupils may be achieved 
through the use of all of them than 
by means of any one or two of 
them. 

1. Relation of tests to objectives 
and to curriculum.—There is, no 
program of objective tests in mathe- 
matics that will be ideal for, or 
even fairly well suited to, all 
schools. 

First, there is the question of the 
relationship of tests to the objec- 
tives of mathematics instruction. 
The mathematics instructors in an 
independent secondary school ar- 
rived at this fairly comprehensive 
list of major objectives. 

a) Skill in the fundamental op- 
erations, 

b) Ability to recognize mathe- 
matical relationships. 


Arthur E. Traxler is Director of 
the Educational Records Bureau, 
New York City. Reported from 
the Mathematics Teacher, XXXIX 
(November, 1946), 303-13. 


c) Understanding of mathemat- 
ical concepts. 

d) Ability to solve verbal prob- 
lems, 

e) Ability to apply mathematical 
knowledge to new situations and 
problems. 

f) Ability and habit of making 
precise statements and _ thinking 
logically. 

g) Understanding and apprec- 
ation of the contribution of mathe- 
matics to civilization. 

If we analyze standardized tests 
in the light of these objectives, we 
find that the majority of the tests 
cover the first three objectives well. 
Some of the better published tests 
provide considerable help in the 
measurement of d and e, although 
they do not lend themselves as read- 
ily to brief-answer testing as do the 
first three. A school subscribing to 
objectives d and e would need to 
supplement standardized tests with 
other kinds of evaluation. 

The evaluation of the ability and 
habit of making precise statements 
and of thinking logically must be 
done chiefly by careful observation, 
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since standardized tests offer little 
help here. Likewise, few attempts 
have been made to measure the 
progress of pupils toward under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
contributions of mathematics to 
civilization. The understanding 
phase could, however, be measured 
reliably with objective tests. 

A second reason why a uniform 
program of objective tests cannot 
completely meet the needs of all 
schools is that even when schools 
agree On a common set of ob- 
jectives frequently they organize 
their units of instruction in widely 
different ways. The conventional or- 
ganization is by subjects. A con- 
siderable number of schools have 
been trying out combinations of 
advanced arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry in integrated courses; and 
many specialists believe that such 
courses are more conducive to learn- 
ing. The immediate point is that no 
one set of achievement tests is well 
suited to both types of organization. 

The majority of our better tests 
in mathematics are designed for 
testing the separate subjects set up 
in the traditional way, for tests tend 
to be based on the objectives and 
curricular organization of the larg- 
est number of schools. Moreover, 
partly because of the time required 
for their construction and stand- 
ardization, tests tend to respond to 
changes in the curriculum only after 
several years. Committees selecting 
tests try to meet the dilemma by 


placing both subject tests and gen- . 


eral achievement tests on the list. 
2. Kinds of objective measure- 
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ment needed.—tin planning a test- 
ing program, it is desirable to have 
an understanding of the kinds of 
tests related to each purpose for 
which tests are given, although a 
test may sometimes be used to serve 
two or three purposes. 

APTITUDE.—In evaluation it is 
very difficult to separate aptitude 
from achievement and what may 
first seem to be limited aptitude is 
simply limited achievement. Never- 
theless, regardless of excellence of 
instruction, there will always be 
wide differences in the facility and 
power with which individuals can 
handle numbers because of native 
predisposition. 

In some mathematics tests an at- 
tempt is made to reduce the influ- 
ence of learning on the score by 
using number situations which have 
not been taught in a formal way. 
For example, number-series tests 
are employed in the American 
Council Psychological Examination 
and in the Junior Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test. 

Another well-known kind of test 
which is particularly appropriate 
for use at the beginning of the 
secondary school as an indication of 
aptitude for algebra is a test of 
ability to deal with abstract sym- 
bols. For instance, the Orleans Al- 
gebra Prognosis Test contains an ex- 


. planation of like and unlike terms 


followed by exercises such as “copy 
the like terms among the follow- 
ing: 2ab, ab*, 3a*b?, 7ab?.” 

One of the best tests of aptitude 
for secondary-school mathematics 
is a test of computation and prob- 
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lem solving in elementary-school 
arithmetic. Even when the main 
purpose is prediction of aptitude 
for mathematics alone, it is highly 
desirable to administer tests of ap- 
titude for other fields also. In the 
interpretation of scores, one needs 
to compare the pupil’s mathema- 
tical aptitude with his aptitudes in 
other areas. 

ACHIEVEMENT.—The difference 
between tests of aptitude and tests 
of achievement is largely one of 
emphasis. In an aptitude test we 
try to maximize the influence of 
native ability and to minimize the 
influence of learning on the scores. 
An achievement test is designed to 
reverse the process. No test suc- 
ceeds in making a clear separation 
between the two. 

There are three broad types of 
mathematics achievement tests: 
Tests of general achievement, such 
as the Cooperative Mathematics 
Tests for Grades 7, 8, and 9; tests 
in particular subjects, such as the 
Cooperative General Achievement 
Tests in Mathematics; and a type 
sometimes called a general achieve- 
ment test but better termed as a 
test of general proficiency in mathe- 
matics. The general achievement 
tests consist of a combination of 
questions drawn from algebra, ge- 
ometry, and plane trigonometry, 
while the general proficiency tests 
contain questions designed to re- 
veal a student’s understanding of 
mathematical concepts and his abil- 
ity to read typical materials in this 
field. They probably involve a larg- 
er element of aptitude than do the 


other kinds of achievement tests, 

DIAGNOSIS AND CORRECTIVE 
TEACHING.—There is no clear-cut 
distinction between achievement 
and diagnostic tests. The main dif- 
ference is in the method of scor- 
ing. An achievement test may yield 
only a single score, whereas in a 
diagnostic test the items covering 
different aspects of achievement are 
grouped together, and subscores, 
or part scores, are provided. Many 
achievement tests yield scores in 
two, three, or four parts and are, 
therefore, diagnostic in some de- 
gree. As soon as one has obtained 
two or more scores on a pupil and 
has begun to study those scores 
and to try to explain the difference 
between them, he has made a be- 
ginning at diagnosis. 

When using achievement tests 
which afford only a total score, a 
teacher can make his own rough 
diagnosis by noting the kinds of 
errors made. 

Few of the available tests of 
secondary-school mathematics have 
very extensive diagnostic features. 
Some of them, for instance, the Co- 
operative Test of General Prof- 
ciency in the Field of Mathematics, 
afford an elementary basis for diag- 
nosis in terms of very broad areas. 

It is desirable to administer a 
diagnostic arithmetic test to all pu- 
pils entering the secondary school 
and to repeat the test at intervals 
with at least the pupils who were 
low on the initial test in order to 
measure improvement resulting 
from procedures used by the depart- 
ment to correct their weaknesses. 
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Among the several diagnostic arith- 
metic tests suitable for secondary- 
school use are the Progressive 
Arithmetic Tests and the Reavis- 
Breslich Tests. 

GuDANCE.—AIl the kinds of 
tests mentioned thus far are poten- 
tially useful in guidance. Studies 
have shown that interests are an 
important factor in success and that 
correlation between aptitude tests 
and interest tests in the same or 
closely related fields tends to be 
low. Consequently, a counselor 
needs information relative to an in- 
dividual’s interests as well as his 
ability and achievement. Two of 
the more helpful tests of this kind 
are the Kuder Preference Record 
and the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank for Men. 

3. Uses of test results—Results 
of objective tests may be used in a 
variety of ways: 

a) Selection of applicants for en- 
trance (private or independent 
schools) . 

b) Placement of -new students. 

c) Grouping of pupils. 

d) Appraisal of achievement of 
individuals and classes. 

e) Evaluation of methods and 
materials of instruction. 

f) Studies of growth in achieve- 
ment. 

g) Suggestions concerning 
needed improvement in connection 
with conferences with pupils and 
parents. 

h) Diagnosis of weaknesses as a 


starting point in remedial teaching. | 


i) Identification of students with 
marked interest in and exceptional 
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aptitude for mathematics and for 
their guidance toward specializa- 
tion. 

j) Early discovery of pupils with 
low mathematical aptitude and 
guidance of these pupils into prep- 
aration for occupations which do 
not call for a background of mathe- 
matics. 

k) Objective reports to other 
schools and to colleges concerning 
the mathematical aptitude and 
achievement of transfer students. 

Some schools have occasionally 
used achievement tests to evaluate 
the competence and skill of teach- 
ers. This is inappropriate unless the 
greatest care is used to take into 
consideration all other variables. 

4. Limitations in mathematics 
tests—In some tests several items 
may be devoted to a very minor 
phase of the subject, whereas a 
much more important aspect is al- 
most wholly neglected. Moreover, 
a mathematician can usually find a 
few items with which to quarrel be- 
cause he feels they are badly stated 
or trivial. Such criticisms are help- 
ful in the revision and improve- 
ment of tests. Both the bad cur- 
ricular distribution of questions and 
the unfortunate wording of certain 
items, however, can be overcome 
by means of proper techniques of 
test construction. 

A much deeper limitation results 
from the fact that test making fol- 
lows after curriculum making and 
lags behind it by several years. 
Thus, there is sometimes a danger 
that standardized testing will have 
a reactionary influence on the cur- 
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riculum. Making evaluation more 
responsive to desirable changes in 
objectives and curriculums is not a 
simple problem, for a good test 
cannot be made and standardized 
overnight. Nevertheless, the prob- 
lem can be solved by insuring that 


new tests and new forms of old 
tests take their origin from the 
common thinking of the test-con- 
struction experts and the subject 
specialists. This calls for much 
more in the way of conferences and 
discussion between them. 


ALBANIA: Among measures being taken to decentralize 
control of schools, infant and primary schools are no 
longer administered by the Ministry of Public Education, 
but by popular councils elected by the people. 


AusTRIA: The Vienna Pedagogical Institute is collaborat- 
ing in the educational reconstruction of the country by 
offering adaptation courses to acquaint teachers with demo- 
cratic principles and teaching methods. One of the first 
activities when the institute was reopened was to hold a 
series of lectures on the task of the school in a democratic 
republic. Attendance was obligatory for all teachers who 
matriculated or taught between 1938-45. 


HOLLAND: The number of university students admitted 
when Dutch colleges were reopened was nearly 21,000 as 
compared with 12,000 before the war. The universities, al- 
though lacking professors and scientific materials, have 
been obliged to accept the influx because of the urgent need 
for trained personnel. The shortage of books is still acute. 


ITALy: To foster greater cooperation between school, par- 
ents, and psychologists, the National Association for the 
Italian School was founded recently in Rome. Among the 
objectives to be stressed are reduction of the school curric- 
ulum so as to make it more formative and less informative 
and improvement in the choice of teachers. 
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I'm a Piker 


CLARENCE M. CONKLING 


In the Clearing House 


J HAT’S it—a piker. I had al- 
ways been considered a “tough” 
teacher. I gave plenty of work, as- 
signed hard jobs, expected perhaps 
a little too much, and got the work 
done and done right, or else. 
Nevertheless, some of my poorest 
students — problem boys — have 
shown me up. 

It all started in the class in ele- 
mentary mechanical drawing. The 
work was to be done on a contract 
basis, and I had drawn up a beau- 
tiful plan and an outline of plates 
to be done for the entire year. The 
class would start with easy plates, 
go up through butt-joints, perspec- 
tive, to adjustable shaft supports 
and bench lathe legs. 

But some of the boys objected. 
They couldn’t, or wouldn't, try to 
understand what it was all about. 
They couldn’t draw. They couldn't 
get interested in all that stuff. They 
didn’t try to. 

There was Dick, for instance. 
Dick was a good student. He was 
actually bright in most classes, but 
as a participating student in me- 
chanical drawing he was a washout. 

Didn't he like to draw? No, he 
liked it well enough, really he 
loved to draw, but he didn’t like 
the articles and diagrams he was 
given to do. 

Well, what did he like to draw? 
Oh, he spent hours drawing house 
plans. He wanted to be an architect. 

What to do? Make him draw the 
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assigned plates whether he enjoyed 
it or not simply because it was the 
“course” I had, in all my wisdom, 
outlined for everybody? No. Let 
him draw. Lead him on, guide him, 
and above all inspire and encourage 
him to do well what he wanted to 
do. 

Dick didn’t know exactly what to 
start on. The school grounds were 
being landscaped, so I suggested 
that Dick get a plan of the build- 
ing, find out precisely what the 
plans for the grounds included, and 
draw an elevation of the building 
showing how he visualized the 
grounds and building when the job 
was finished. He was to show any 
trees, shrubs, curbing, walk, or 
playground equipment he thought 
should be included. 

Dick fell for the plan—and be- 
fore he was through he had drawn 
a front elevation, a side elevation, 
and a perspective view of our 
school and the grounds surround- 
ing it, all to scale and with all the 
landscaping and other features of 
the plan included. 

But that was only the beginning. 
He drew plans of a model home on 
a model site—everything complete. 
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His textbooks were the builders’ 
and home-makers’ magazines on 
our library shelves. He learned a 
great deal which he himself feels is 
useful to him, and he did it will- 
ingly. I insisted that he be very 
accurate in the use of correct archi- 
tectural symbols, in fact in all tech- 
nicalities. Now he is actually en- 
thusiastic about drawing. He sees 
that he is making some progress 
toward his distant goal. 

My assignments were ‘‘too hard 
for him,” but Dick, of his own 
choice, is working out drawings ten 
times more difficult than anything 
I thought a mere “‘frosh” should 
be expected to do. 

Then there was Walt, another 
problem boy. His problem centered 
around the fact that he joined the 
Navy, developed a heart ailment, 
never served a tour of duty, but 
spent six months in a hospital and 
was then given a medical discharge. 
He couldn’t readjust himself to 
school life, for which he never had 
much love anyway. 

He popped up in mechanical 
drawing—a seat-filler. 

Walt rather wanted credit so he 
could indulge in athletics, but he 
felt that we owed it to him for at- 
tending school at all. Most of his 
feeble efforts went into getting out 
of work, if possible. 

In the course of events Walt and 
I arrived at the stage where a con- 
ference was inevitable. What did 
he like to do? Anything? 

Oh, yes, sure. He liked his dogs. 
He had 15 cocker spaniels at home. 
I: took a lot of his time to take care 
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of them. That was why he was ab- 
sent so much. After he was “out of 
school” he was going to develop 
his dog kennel and make a living 
that way. 

Did he have any books about 
dogs at home? I had a couple of 
hounds myself and I would like to 
read up on the subject. 

Sure. He would bring me some 
of his books. 

So we looked at pictures and 
pamphlets and talked about dog 
diseases, feeding of dogs, and dog 
kennels. Walt unfroze and really 
proved that he knew a good deal 
about dogs. In some strange manner 
the talk got around to kennels and 
model kennels, and we found pic- 
tures and drawings and plans for 
dog kennels in his books. He had 
some ideas that he was hepped up 
about, and much to his own amaze- 
ment Walt wound up by drawing 
model kennels, runs, and feeding 
houses—four or five different kinds 
and sizes. Beyond that he estimated 
the lumber needed and its cost (at 
current market price, even though 
he couldn’t beg, borrow, or steal 
enough lumber to make a match- 
box). He did a lot of things he 
hadn’t planned on, things he 
thought he couldn’t do, simply be- 
cause he lived what he was doing. 

We carried Walt’s love and 
knowledge of dogs into the English 
and history classes. Progress has 
been made, and Walt likes school 
much better than he ever did be- 
fore. 

But suppose I had assigned the 
entire drawing class the project of 
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drawing, in all its details, an archi- 
tectural monstrosity like a dog 
kennel? Unthinkable. Unfair to 
down-trodden students. 

These boys picked out for them- 
selves something that I thought I 
couldn’t possibly assign to the class 
as a whole. These boys are doing a 
fine job on difficult subjects simply 
because of their interest in them. 
They are working “way over their 
heads” according to my standards. 
What my regular class is turning 
out looks like kindergarten stuff 
alongside what Dick and Walt have 
done. (Of course if I had told 
Dick and Walt that they had to do 
these things whether they liked it 
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or not, a far different story might 
have developed.) Human nature 
is a funny thing. 

There are lots of Dicks and 
Walts in our schools. They want to 
be treated like adults, and we are 
not treating them so. They want 
things which they consider earthy 
and useful, whether they appeal to 
us or not. 

Talk their language and these 
young people will jump at the 
chance of outdoing themselves and 
everyone else. They'll show each 
other up. They'll show you up. If 
you're afraid of that, better not try 
to start any program similar to the 
one just described. 


Everybody Profits 


OFFICIALS of the Sewanhaka, Flor- 
al Park, New York, high school 
believe that the coming building 
boom points up a fertile field of 
vocational opportunity for boys 
with training in architecture and 
building construction. And, in a 
foresighted effort to meet the de- 
mand and at the same time pro- 
vide practical experience, their 
architectural drawing and building 
construction class has started work 
on an agricultural building for the 
school. 


First, the class worked out the 
blueprints for the one-story struc- 
ture which will be 34 by 54 feet. 
Then actual construction was be- 
gun. Installation of plumbing fea- 
tures will be the responsibility of 
the vocational plumbing class. The 
entire project will be financed by 
the school. 

The course, as well as training 
the boys for jobs as draftsmen and 
building-trades apprentices, also, 
provides adequate preparation for 
recognized professional schools. 
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“Land Where the Pilgrims Pried” 


WILLIAM M, LAMERS 


In the Elementary English Review 


wih BOUT four years ago I be- 
gan my investigations into verbal- 
ism in the interpretation of the 
symbols of American democracy. 
After carrying on at random I sus- 
pended operations with the thought 
that teachers had enough to worry 
them what with stamp and bond 
sales, button collections, afghan- 
squares knitting—or what have 
you? But now the truth can be out, 
and here it is: A lot of children 
apparently don’t have much of an 
idea as to what some of the verbal 
symbols of democracy mean. And 
at least one teacher suffers from 
uncharitable judgment on the Pil- 
grim fathers, for her class sang, 
“Land where the Pilgrims pried.” 
Then when I asked them to repeat 
the first stanza I listened carefully. 
Either she had taught them the 
amended version or they had taught 
her. She also sang, “Land where 
the Pilgrims pried.” 

The bulk of my inquiry, how- 
ever, was concerned with the pledge 
to the flag. Going into a classroom 
I would say, “Do you boys and 
girls know how to pledge allegiance 
to the flag?” And bless their hearts, 
they demonstrated their beautiful 
skill with gusto. Next I would ask 
them en masse if they knew what 
the pledge meant. And with glow- 
ing eyes, to a child they would tell 
me yes. Finally I would go to the 
individual harder words such as 
“pledge” and “allegiance,” and ask 
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them to come up one by one to 
whisper meanings in my ear— 
quietly, of course. 

The answers were quite uni- 
formly remarkable. Ask any child 
up to and including the sixth what 
“indivisible” means in the pledge, 
and the chances are he will tell 
you offhand that it can’t be seen. 
I learned that justice was ‘‘the gov- 
ernment” (O utinam); the FBI; 
and “crime!” What more natural 
progression of thought than from 
justice, to the Department of Jus- 
tice, to the people it pursued, to the 
life they led and the deeds they 
did. 

Sometimes I asked questions con- 
cerning America or the Star Spang- 
led Banner. The former is relative- 
ly simple except for a few inver- 
sions and repetitions, and yet ask 
the average adult, not a teacher, to 
paraphrase it in his own language. 
If, as alleged, it is somewhat un- 
singable for most people, it is also 
rather not understandable. I know. 
I asked people to explain it. 

Of course, it may be objected that 
suddenly to confront a child or a 
group with a question of definition 
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does not permit reflective thinking; 
that the making of a definition is 
an exceedingly difficult procedure 
even for many adults; that our 

wer Of understanding is normal- 
ly greater than our power of de- 
fining, particularly for abstract 
words; that the capacity to spout 
definitions like a dictionary is in 
itself no guarantee of understand- 
ing; that we have many ideas as to 
totalities of language which we can- 
not analyze; that it is better to live 
by a vaguely conceived pledge of 
allegiance than not to live by it 
even with understanding. 

My friend, the music expert, 
moreover, tells me that it isn’t 
necessary for people who sing to 
have any clear idea concerning 
what they are singing. ‘Song is the 
language of the heart and not of 
the head,” he says. Maybe I got my 
rather contrary ideas from a sign in 
the studio of my vocal maestro, to 
wit, ““We sing not notes but ideas.” 
No, says my musical guide, not 
words, notes; not ideas, feelings. 
If the boys and girls respond with 
some kind of vague feelings of 
affection toward the country, an 
inner mistiness of purpose to lick 
anybody who insults our emblems, 
a sense of unity with brothers in 
benevolence under the bunting, 
then education for patriotism is per- 
formed, and the republic is secure. 

All of which I gravely doubt. 
While not all meanings must be 
understood with identical clarity 
of detail, the intellectual basis of 


that complexus of understandings, 


appreciations, ideals, habits, which 
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we call patriotism in action grows 
in strength as it grows in peoples’ 
perceptions. 

I am not accusing anyone of 
doing a slipshod job. Traditionally 
this material has been memorized 
and not taught; understandings are 
likely to be taken for granted; and 
in a high division of labor, teachers 
are likely to assume someone else 
will do the job. All common for- 
mulas run the same tisk. How often 
do we trouble to explain prayers 
and hymns, for example, or even 
to teach the words to children? A 
friend of mine sang for years ‘‘Pro- 
tect our eggs of children” until at 
length her horrified mother’s ear 
detected the substitution for ‘‘Pro- 
tect thy exiled children.” 

My recommendation then for the 
teaching of the verbal symbols of 
patriotism is: (1) Be certain that 
the learners get the words straight. 
(2) Be certain they get the proper 
meanings. 

—Oh, but you can’t teach sec- 
ond-graders difficult words and 
equally difficult ideas such as “al- 
legiance” and “indivisible.” 

Can’t you? You can teach them 
what allegiance is if they are able 
to understand what takes place 
when a dog fights to protect its 
young master. The concept of di- 
visibility doesn’t have to wait on 
the development of the theory of 
numbers. But work it out for your- 
self and for them. It is the basic 
pedagogical problem of adjusting 
to what was called the appercep- 
tive mass. It is the superlative test 
of the resourceful teacher. 
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What Labor Wants from Education 


CLINTON S. GOLDEN 


In the North Central Association Quarterly 


7D HE traditional view has been 
that the schools should serve the 
employer. The three R’s were 
taught, along with habits of neat- 
ness, docility, and not watching the 
clock because employers sought 
these qualifications in the ideal 
clerk. The National Association of 
Manufacturers still enjoys the pat- 
ronage of thousands of teachers 
who present to their classes the 
pamphlets and charts and films 
prepared to offer Big Business’ in- 
terpretation of American life. 
Teachers who ventured, however, 
to balance such propaganda by in- 
viting labor speakers found them- 
selves called to the administrator's 
office for a friendly chat on the 
wisdom of avoiding ‘‘controversial 
issues.” Hence it is something of 
a tribute to the achievements of 
organized labor that educators are 
now asking whether the schools are 
doing the kind of job which work- 
ing people, who make up a great 
majority of the public, want. 

At the risk of intruding your 
professional domain, I shall offer 
six suggestions to indicate what 
labor finds unsatisfactory and what 
labor hopes to see in the schools of 
a not-too-remote tomorrow. 

1. Extend educational oppor- 
tunity —We arte not satisfied with 
a school system which spends only 
a third or a fifth as much on the 
education of a child just because 
he happens to have been born in a 
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poor state. We have fought in the 
CIO against sectional wage differ- 
entials, but sectional educational 
differentials are even less defensi- 
ble. The inequalities to which labor 
objects are found within the same 
state as well as between different 
states. We want to throw our whole 
driving force behind all the federal 
aid that is mecessary and to back 
statewideequalization programs and 
the strengthening of state depart- 
ments of education to help upgrade 
backward school systems. 

In a democracy there should be 
no merely economic factor selecting 
the young people who go to col- 
leges and professional schools. You 
are familiar with the studies which 
have shown how class position in- 
fluences educational opportunity. A 
typical result was that found by 
Helen Goetsch in Milwaukee. 


' Among 1032 high-school seniors, 


all with IQ’s over 117 and thus 
capable of college work, those with 
wealthy parents all planned to go 
to college. But of the equally bright 
young people from low-income 
groups, four out of five had to quit 
school and go to work. 
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It is a denial of all that Ameri- 
can democracy ought to mean when 
Negro schools in some states get 
only a tenth the per-capita expendi- 
ture allotted to schools for white 
children. It is a disgrace that Negro 
students and Jewish students are 
barred from many of our northern 
colleges and graduate schools on 
grounds that have nothing what- 
ever to do with their competence 
or society's need for their services. 
You will not find us tolerant of 
the open or disguised practices by 
which prejudices are perpetuated 
and opportunities for higher edu- 
cation are limited by snobbish or 
Hitlerian conceptions. 

2. Extend democratic control.— 
The second concern is that the or- 
ganization and control of educa- 
tion shall represent the whole com- 
munity. In a city in which four out 
of five children come from work- 
ing-class homes, we are not going 
to be satisfied with less than a sim- 
ilar proportion of schoolboard mem- 
bers. The common notion that a 
lumber dealer, a hardware mer- 
chant, a lawyer, a dentist, and the 
wife of a retired businessman can 
best interpret the real aspirations 
of the working people is not in ac- 
cord with our experience. We do 
not accept the principle of nob- 
lesse oblige in education any more 
than we do in collective bargain- 
ing. 

What has been said about mem- 
bers of the governing board ap- 
plies also to the teachers employed 
by them. A strong union of teach- 
ets is an essential element in pre- 


serving the freedom of teaching 
which democracy needs. A teach- 
ers’ union does not mean a one- 
sided, prolabor treatment of contro- 
versial issues. It is an important aid 
in the defense of professional 
ideals. One of the main services of 
the union is the liberation of teach- 
ers from fear that prevents them 
from putting into practice the 
ideals that are talked about in con- 
ventions. 

Perhaps you administrators have 
been troubled at the thought of 
your teachers organized in a union. 
Here is another way of looking 
at the matter. Have you sometimes 
hesitated to make a progressive 
move because there was opposition 
from certain conservative sections 
of your board or community? 
Wouldn’t it be helpful to you in 
your endeavor to stand up for ed- 
ucational values in the face of well- 
organized reactionary pressures if 
there were an equally strong and 
well-organized group of teachers 
counteracting the forces you would 
like to resist? 

3. Deal honestly with all sides of ° 
current issues——Labor does not ask 
that you weigh the scales unfairly 
in its behalf. The facts. are suffi- 
cient. But those facts are not al- 
ways presented. Some schools shy 
away from controversial issues en- 
tirely. Others study them out of 
unfriendly publications like Time 
or the Readers’ Digest and fail to 
supplement these sources with the 
C.1.O. News or such a factual re- 


‘search publication as the Economic 


Outlook. 
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The teaching of history illus- 
trates the bias of the present cur- 
riculum. Thanks to Charles Beard 
and James Harvey Robinson, his- 
tory has come to include economic 
life along with kings and battles. 
But what school teaches the story 
of those heroic men and women 
who gave their lives not to make 
money but to helping their fellow 
workers organize for better stand- 
ards of living and more democratic 
operation of industry? Could your 
students discuss intelligently the 
important differences in philosophy 
of labor organization among such 
leaders as Gompers, Debs, and 
Daniel DeLeon? When pupils 
study England or Germany or 
France, do they learn anything 
about the development of the labor 
movement in those countries? Isn’t 
it high time that pupils became 
more intelligent about the origins 
and leadership of the labor parties? 

4. Train skills of democratic ac- 
tion.—Back in the pioneer days 
the kind of cooperation Americans 
needed was limited. That view still 
prevails in many schools and col- 
leges. Each individual is supposed 
to work primarily alone, but from 
time to time the students cooperate 
in an orchestra or a cheering sec- 
tion. Such experience fails to pre- 
pare men and women for collective 
democratic action. The wonder is 
not that political parties, labor 
unions, business associations, pro- 
fessional clubs, and churches oc- 
casionally fall into control by bosses 
or cliques; the wonder is that 
democratic participation is ever 
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achieved by people who have had 
so little training in it. Pupils should 
be accustomed to running the affairs 
of organizations, large and small. 
If there is ever any sound basis for 
withholding a diploma, you would 
be justified in regarding as def. 
cient the young man or woman 
who has shown no active interest 
to participate in the control of 
matters that affect him. Such im- 
maturity, dependence, and irrespon- 
sibility seem to me far more dan- 
gerous to democracy than any lim- 
itations in the student’s knowl- 
edge of Latin or geometry. 

If pupils are to become skilful 
in collective planning and collec. 
tive action, then the teachers must 
be old hands at the game. That is 
another reason for supporting 
teacher unions. It is also a reason 
for expecting teachers to take an 
active role in organization outside 
of schools. Too many communities 
still look askance at teacher pattic- 
ipation in politics and place a pre- 
mium on teachers remaining aloof 
from the struggles which go on 
constantly in the community to keep 
effective democratic control within 
the Grange or the cooperative or 
the Kiwanis. These are the labora- 
tories and gymnasiums of the demo- 
cratic technique. 

It is well enough to applaud such 
ideas in speeches and resolutions, 
but do your salary schedules give 
recognition to those teachers who 
take a more active part in com 
munity political life? 

5. Education for work.—All that 
we have emphasized before beats 
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on the program of vocational ed- 
ucation. Your vocational education 
is much too narrow. Not one child 
in a hundred has made his profes- 
sional choice after a fair review of 
the scores of jobs in which he 
might have done about equally 
well. Vocational training usually 
fails to give the worker a grasp of 
the economics of his industry—he 
doesn’t know the factors that de- 
termine its booms and declines. 
Vocational education fails to regard 
personality limitations as quite as 
serious as lack of knowledge of 
some trade terms, yet the technical 
information can be easily acquired 
while the cooperative personality is 
a slow growth. Every shop steward 
knows that difficulty in getting on 
with fellow-workers causes more 
trouble than lack of technical skill. 
If you haven't time for everything, 
direct your efforts primarily at the 
quality of person. 

It is characteristic of the move- 
ment away from the outmoded 
aristocratic education that work ex- 
perience is becoming an increasingly 
important part of your curriculum. 
This is a wise move. We like also 
the recognition and respect which 
these new programs give to work 
as a basic human function. 

“There are three safeguards which 
organized labor suggests in the in- 
troduction and expansion of work 
experience programs. First, anyone 
interested in work experience must 
be concerned to get the legislation 
—emasculated by Congress—which 
will guarantee continuous provision 
of jobs for all. Second, the plan- 
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ning in any local community should 
be carried out in cooperation with 
organized labor. Standards built up 
by long and painful struggle must 
not be undermined by a naive pro- 
gram of putting students into jobs. 
Plenty of employers will view this 
program merely as a supply of 
cheap labor. Third, it is not enough 
to fit the person to the job—some 
of the adjustment must come from 
the other direction. Most jobs today 
are not so educative as they ought 
to be. 

6. Education for one world.— 
We expect the schools to prepare 
a generation better fitted for the 
tasks of world cooperation than 
were those of us who lived through 
two World Wars. 

To prevent a third world war, 
there are two great educational 
tasks. The first is to learn how to 
get along in a world increasingly 
under communist influence. Russia 
has become the number two power 
of the world. Communist parties 
exercise tremendous influence in 
most of Europe and much of Asia, 
and we must learn how to live with 
them. Both our societies have shown 
remarkable capacity for change and 
growth. This is our hope for peace- 
ful cooperation. Everything de- 
pends on a tremendous effort of 
education to create mutual under- 
standing. 

The other educational task is 
nothing less than preparing Ameri- 
cans, for the first time in their 
history, to be world citizens. It 
means making UN not merely ac- 
ceptable but sovereign. 
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Long-Range Problems of Higher 
Education 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 


y HE changes which war brought 
to higher education have catapulted 
our schools and colleges into the 
midst of problems which only two 
years ago were unpredictable. It 
can be said that with the coopera- 
tion of Congress and other govern- 
mental agencies, higher education 
has courageously met the challenge. 
But actions have been taken to meet 
the emergency which might have 
tremendous import for the future 
of higher education and the nation. 
It may have been something of this 
type of thinking that prompted 
President Truman to appoint the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education which held its first meet- 
ing in July. 

The Commission has identified 
five areas of study: 

1. The reevaluation of the role 
of higher education in our demo- 
cratic society and in the total con- 
text of our international relations. 
—Through Public Laws 346 and 16 
the Congress passed the largest 
scholarship program ever enacted 
in any nation. As of September 30 
more than four and a half million 
veterans had applied for certificates 
of eligibility and applications are 
still coming in at the rate of more 
than 15,000 a day. Total enrolment 
in the colleges and universities is 
in the neighborhood of two million 
—one third more than the previous 
peak year. Enrolment in September, 
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1947, will be at least 200,000 in ex- 
cess of that, with still further ex- 
pansion. Although predictions have 
been made that colleges and uni- 
versities will continue indefinitely 
to expand, it is my conviction that 
we shall reach a total maximum en- 
rolment in 1949-50 of approximate- 
ly two and a half million and that 
this will be consistently retained 
through at least another decade. If 
there is a period of recession in 
employment there will be a still 
further temporary upswing of per- 
haps a quarter of a million which 
will be held for several years be- 
fore a depression would begin to 
decrease college enrolment. Like- 
wise, if the federal government 
launches a program of national 
scholarships or if state-scholarship 
programs are expanded, maximum 
enrolment may well reach two and 
three-quarter million. 

It is imperative now that colleges 
and universities definitely launch on 
a five- and a ten-year plan of de- 
velopment based on carefully con- 
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sidered long-range policies, includ- 
ing consideration of physical 
facilities to replace Quonset huts 
and barracks and the development 
of a sound plan of faculty recruit- 
ment. The colleges and universities 
must likewise candidly and without 
domination by vested interests re- 
evaluate course offerings and cur- 
riculums so that graduates may be- 
come effective leaders in every as- 
pect of American life. 

One may very seriously raise the 
question as to whether our nation- 
al economy can absorb, in terms of 
vocational opportunity, this quick 
increase in college-trained person- 
nel. In fields such as medicine, now 
rigidly controlled by the profession, 
it may be that a greater social em- 
phasis will entail a substantial in- 
crease in the number of doctors in 
training. Other professional fields 
must be appraised in the light of 
national need. It is entirely possible 
that if and when some fairly reli- 
able total can be determined, col- 
leges and universities must shift 
their emphasis, direct or indirect, to 
education which for the majority 
will be primarily for individual 
well-being and a deeper appreci- 
ation of the complex problems of 
our national and international life. 

2. Providing equality of oppor- 
tunity without regard to race, col- 
or, creed, or economic status.— 
Certainly if democracy is to fulfil 
its high promise, it can do so only 
if ability and leadership are the sole 
criterions for college admission. 
The Commission will need to know 
trends in present tuition payments 


to institutions and the present avail- 
ability of scholarships. 

There are at least two basic is- 
sues involved in any scholarship 
program. One is the extent to 
which the need of the individual 
should be a determining factor as 
contrasted to or in relation to the 
person's intellectual ability. 

The second problem is that of 
obtaining an equitable balance in 
manpower utilization among all the 
areas of our national life. The Navy 
has already procured authorization 
for its NROTC scholarship pro- 
gram which through competitive 
examination will provide lucrative 
scholarships for some 15,000 to 
25,000 of the best brains of the 
nation. The Army is seeking to de- 
velop a similar program, very much 
larger in its numbers. Perhaps some 
75,000 scholarships for ROTC 
would be made available. These 
two programs may thus skim off 
for training in military service the 
top one-fifth in terms of ability. 
If to this number is added the con- 
stant drawing off of outstanding in- 
dividuals in research and young 
people of the highest potential 
ability, for research in our military 
security, something of the serious- 
ness of the probable drain on our 
total manpower is indicated. It 
would appear imperative that some 
comparable incentive should be pro- 
vided for the selection and educa- 
tion of those who will be in train- 
ing to meet the other needs of our 
national life, especially since na- 
tional security and international 
peace are based as much on atti- 
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tudes of mind and training in social 
and international understanding as 
in the arts of war. 

3. Organization of higher edu- 
cation.—The whole field of higher 
education is in flux, and its organ- 
ization presents a confused picture. 
The expansion of enrolment has 
further varied this pattern. Already 
over 130 junior colleges have re- 
opened or have been newly estab- 
lished. Some are state-supported, 
separate institutions; others are at- 
tached to high schools with the mu- 
nicipal government and the state 
carrying the cost or are resident ex- 
tension centers of existing colleges 
and universities. Such variation is 
inevitable, but certainly it should 
be carefully appraised if higher 
education is to continue its distinc- 
tive role in meeting national need. 

One phase of this problem is the 
optimum size of individual institu- 
tions. Can our large institutions 
continue to expand and yet retain 
the personal and human values or 
should permanent expansion be 
through the establishment of new 
institutions? If so, what type? 

Another aspect of organization in 
which the same variation appears 
is the interrelationship of institu- 
tions within the state and their re- 
lationship to the state educational 
agency. In the majority of states 
there is still little over-all planning 
involving both private and public 
institutions. The Commission will 
need also to evaluate the extent to 
which there should be coordination 
on a national basis. Here the prob- 
lems are even more difficult if a 


course is to be charted which will 
provide needed direction in over- 
all planning and yet allow for es- 
sential freedom and autonomy of 
the state and the individual institu- 
tion. 

4. Financing higher education — 
One trend is the shift from local 
and state resources to those of the 
federal government, sharply acceler- 
ated during the war, when hun- 
dreds of millions of federal money 
was expended under contract with 
colleges and universities. 

The federal government through 
the GI Bill will pay institutions this 
year close to three-quarters of a bil- 
lion dollars for instruction of vet- 
erans. To provide temporary hous- 
ing facilities, classrooms, and lab- 
oratories, federal agencies have ex- 
pended almost three hundred mil- 
lion dollars to extend the services 
of colleges and universities. These 
policies have been adopted as 
emergency measures, but they are 
establishing trends. 

Another trend is the gradual 
breaking down of the distinction 
between free and fee colleges and 
universities. During the 1930's and 
especially again during the past two 
years, tax-supported institutions al- 
most without exception have con- 
sistently increased tuition and other 
fees to such an extent that the 
democratic concept of free tax-sup- 
ported education is being pushed 
back to graduation from high 
school. Tax-supported institutions 
with limited scholarships and high- 
er fees are actually less free than 
many privately supported colleges 
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will with constantly increasing scholar- effectiveness of instruction are all 
ver- ship funds. The time has come for matters that have tremendous im- 
es- a careful appraisal to determine the port for the future. Colleges and 
of extent to which public institutions universities cannot long continue 
itu. are selective on an economic basis to exploit the intangible compen- 

and private institutions are public- sations in college teaching if they 
—_ service agencies. In several states, expect to compete successfully with 
cal private institutions are increasingly industry and government for the 
the receiving state funds. A number of most capable young graduates. 
ler- colleges have recently been reor- It is hoped that the Commission’s 
un- ganized so that their governing work may involve the collective 
ney boards are made up half of appoin- thinking of as large a numbe 1s 
‘ith tees by the municipal or state gov- possible of individual agencies and 
ernment and half are laymen organizations in the field of higher 
igh elected in the usual manner. Thus education. Therefore it will not 
his the whole problem of support and build up a central staff. Instead it 
>il- control of higher education is will seek through the closest pos- 
ret- changing without pattern or design. sible cooperation with governmen- 
us- 5. Faculty personnel—Such tal agencies, voluntary organiza- 
ab- questions as present sources for re- tions, and individual institutions 
ex- cruitment of faculty members, sal- to procure the factual data 
ril- ary and retirement plans, and the needed. 
Chiotalions: 
as W. D. BouTwELL, Scholastic Corporation: ‘The educa- 
are tion of millions of our children is in the hands of grand- 
mothers and girls just out of high school. Maine recently 
ual advertised for teachers in New York City, stating ‘no age 
ion limits.’ Another border state is giving teaching certificates 
nd to 7th and 8th-grade graduates. As one applicant said, 
nd ‘They ain’t no reason why I can’t teach seventh grade. I 
wo done graduated from seventh grade.” 
al- 
yn- W. P. ALEXANDER, secretary of English Association of 
ier Education Committees: ““An educated man, particularly in 
he a democratic state, is marked by the capacity to do three 
1p- things: to entertain a new idea, to entertain a new per- 
ed son, and to entertain himself. He should be able to enter- 
gh tain a new idea, to examine it carefully, and, if he finds it 
ns good, to make it his own. He should be able to entertain 
th- a new person .. . to enter into his ideas, his thoughts, his 
an philosophies, to share life ‘with him. He should be capable 
of entertaining himself.” 
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Problems in Secondary-School Social 
Studies 


JOHN U. MICHAELIs 


In Social Education 


"Hele are the current in- 


structional problems of social- 
studies teachers in the secondary 
school? Which of these, according 
to city and state educational au- 
thorities, are of greatest relative 
importance to social-studies teach- 
ers? To find partial answers to 
these questions, we compiled a list 
of actual questions raised by social- 
studies teachers and submitted it to 
200 public-school authorities con- 
cerned with social studies. They 
were asked to evaluate each prob- 
lem as to its importance, varying 
from no importance to utmost im- 
portance, to secondary-school social- 
studies teachers in their respective 
situations. Replies were received 
from 118 individuals in 37 states. 

Weighted ratings of the relative 
importance have been computed on 
the basis of the average of ratings 
assigned each problem. The actual 
weighted ratings vary from 59 to 
144. Ratings have been interpreted 
as follows: of utmost importance, 
from 125 to 150; of moderate im- 
portance, 100 to 125; of little im- 
portance, from 75 to 100; of negli- 
gible importance, from 50 to 75. 

Problems were submitted in a 
mixed list to prevent assignment of 
a given rating to all items in a 
particular category. No special 
claims are made for the validity of 
the categories for classifying the 


John U. Michaelis is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education at the Univer. 
sity of California at Berkeley. Re- 
ported from Social Education, X 
(November, 1946), 307-10. 


problems. Anyone using the ques- 
tions in planning an inservice pro- 
gram may arrange them in accord- 
ance with his particular situation. 
1. Concerning major outcomes. — 
Among the most important instruc- 
tional problems are those related 
to clarification of the major out- 
comes of social studies in a de- 
mocracy. 
Weighted 
Ratings 
1. What is the function of so- 
cial studies in a democracy? .... 144 
2. What attitudes and appre- 
ciations should be developed in 
the social studies? .................... 143 
3. What is the function of the 
social studies in your com- 
munity ? 138 
4. What contributions can the 
social studies make to child 
growth and development? .......... 137 
5. What is the place of citi- 
zenship training in the social 


studies ? 134 
6. What are the specific pur- 
poses of the social studies? ........ 127 


7. What basic concepts, knowl- 
edge, and information should be 
taught in the social studies? .... 127 

8. What skills and abilities 
should be taught in the social 
studies? 122 
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Items one and two have the 
highest ratings of any problems in 
the study; three and four are quite 
in keeping with the current em- 
phases in curriculum planning; the 
problem of developing citizenship 
is persistent and has been receiving 
particular emphasis during the past 
few years. The high ratings given 
to all items in this category indi- 
cate that a clear definition of the 
functions and purposes of the so- 
cial studies is a current problem of 
vital importance to most social- 
studies teachers. 

2. Concerning general proced- 
ures.—Of the thirteen items related 
to general procedures for achieving 
the major outcomes, eight have 
ratings of utmost importance, four 
of moderate, and one of little im- 
portance. 

Weighted 
Ratings 

1. What procedures may be 
used to build attitudes of coop- 
eration, selfrespect, social sensi- 
tivity, etc.? 141 

2. What procedures may be 
used to develop citizenship and 
democratic behavior? .............--.-. 134 

3. What procedures may be 
used to build racial tolerance and 
overcome racial prejudice? ........ 133 

4. What procedures can be 
used to develop critical thinking? 132 

5. What are some ways chil- 
dren can secure ideas and infor- 
mation besides reading and 
“being talked ...................... 132 

6. What procedures may be 
used to develop basic under- 
standings and generalizations in 
the social studies? .................--.- 129 

7. What are some ways of uti- 
lizing the community in the so- , 
cial studies? 126 

8. How can the teacher trans- 
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late the major purposes of social 
studies into child thinking and 
language? 126 
9. What practical procedures 
may be used to develop study 
skills and reading the social 
studies ? 118 
10. How can an appreciation 
of the contribution of other cul- 


tures be developed? .............--.---- 116 
11. How should research pe- 
riods be used? 116 
12. How should planning pe- 
riods be used? 107 
13 How should excursions be 
used in the social studies? ....... 88 


The current emphasis on inter- 
cultural education is certainly in 
part responsible for the high 
ratings given questions related to 
building attitudes, developing dem- 
ocratic behavior, citizenship, over- 
coming prejudice, critical thinking, 
and developing generalizations and 
understandings. 

Item nine, dealing with study 
skills and reading, is given prac- 
tically the same rating as a similar 
item (number eight) in the pre- 
ceding category. 

Visitations to classrooms in sec- 
ondary schools reveal that fre- 
quently there is a wide gap be- 
tween the teacher’s purposes and 
the purposes of the pupils. Pro- 
cedures for making goals concrete, 
real, and meaningful to pupils are 
sorely needed. 

3. Concerning teachers —Need 
for a rich social and psychological 
background of understanding is 
clearly revealed by the ratings. The 
high ratings given to the first four 
questions are consistent with earli- 
er ratings given related questions. 
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Weighted 
Ratings 

1. How do children develop 
social attitudes, social procedures, 
and stereotypes? 138 

2. What key democratic values 
should the social-studies teacher 
keep in mind? 137 

3. What are the implications 
of recent social and _ scientific 
changes for the  social-studies 
teacher ? 135 

4. How do children develop 
social concepts and understand- 
ings? 134 

5. What are the practical im- 
plications of child-growth charac- 
teristics for the social-studies 
teacher? 131 

6. To what extent should the 
community dictate the teachers’ 
social attitudes? 88 

7. What does research say 
about the social opinions of 
teachers in general? .................... 87 

Certain questions may be raised 
regarding the ratings of little im- 
portance assigned to items six and 
seven. The conservative nature of 
most teachers’ attitudes and the 
potency of community influences on 
teachers’ attitudes might well be 
explored carefully by social-studies 
teachers. 

4. Evaluation of outcomes.— 
Evaluation is particularly difficult 
in the social studies because of the 
many intangible outcomes which 
are fundamental yet difficult to 
measure. Ratings indicate that 
evaluation in the social studies is 
currently of major importance. 


Weighted 
Ratings 
1. What should be evaluated 
in the social studies? ................ 131 


2. What guiding principles 
should be kept in mind in 
evaluation ? 


126 


3. How can the teacher evalu- 
ate the growth of attitudes, ap- 
preciation, basic concepts, and 
understandings ? 125 
4. How should a pupil evalua- 
tion discussion be conducted? .... 125 
5. What techniques can be 
used to get pupils to do self- 
evaluation ? 122 
6. How can the teacher evalu- 
ate his unit and teaching methods 
in terms of child growth? ........ 121 
7. What practical procedures 
and devices can be used in 
118 


5. Concerning program organiza- 
tion.—Most questions refer to the 
problems of teachers in developing 
a more unified program. Although 
in general these problems are rated 
as being somewhat less important 
than those in preceding categories, 
none is rated as being of little im- 
portance. 

Weighted 
Ratings 

1. What guiding principles 
should be kept in mind in or- 
ganizing the social-studies pro- 
gram? 129 

2. How should the social stud- 
ies be organized? .....................--- 119 

3. What should the teacher do 
114 

4, What different kinds of ma- 
terials and experiences should be 
provided in a unit? ...................- 113 

5. What criterions should the 
teacher use in selecting a unit to 
be used in her class? ................-- 112 

6. What methods and guiding 
principles should be used in 
teaching a unit? 112 

7. How should history, geog- 
raphy, and civics be used in a 
unified program? 112 

8. What procedures may be 
used to start or approach a unit? 110 

9. What units should be 
taught at different levels? ........ 105 
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6. Use of related content.— 
Controversial issues, current events, 
and various subject areas are rich 
sources of related content for alert 
social-studies teachers. 

Weighted 
Ratings 

1, What is the place of con- 
troversial issues in the social 
studies ? 

2. How should current events 
be used? 

3. How should biographies 
and stories of great men be used 
in the social studies? ................ 

4. How should health and 
safety content be used? ............ 98 

5. How should science be used 
in the social studies? ...............- 93 

6. How should art and music 
be used in the social studies? .... 90 

7. How should excursions be 
used ? 87 

8. How should plays and pag- 
eants be used? 83 

Ratings varied from moderate 
importance to little importance. 
The most acute problems apparently 
arise in connection with the use of 
controversial issues and current 
events. Classroom visitations reveal 
that many social-studies teachers are 
overlooking significant content in 
art, music, and science. The need 
for rich art and music experiences 
in connection with intercultural 
studies is a case in point. The body 
of scientific information dealing 
with races and nationalities should 
not be overlooked. If depth of 
meaning and balanced backgrounds 
of understanding are to be achieved, 
content must be selected on a 
broader basis. 


124 


122 


105 


7. Use of material aids—This , 


category had the widest range of 
ratings (59 to 114) of all. 
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Weighted 
Ratings 
1. How should maps, globes, 
and atlases be used? ................-.-. 
2. How can easier reading ma- 
terials be provided for use in the 
social studies? 
3. How should filmstrips, mo- 
tion pictures, etc., be used? ........ 
4. How should the radio and 
recordings be used? ............-..-.--- 
5. How should dictionaries, 
encyclopedias, and supplementary 
references be used in the social 
studies ? 96 
6. What use should be made 
of free materials? .....................--. 92 
7. What criterions should be 
used to select materials for a kit 
of teaching materials to accom- 
pany a topic? 86 
8. How may different kinds of 
maps (relief, flat, global, etc.) 
be made? 81 
9. What use should be made 
of workbooks? 68 
10. How may time lines be 
made? 59 


114 


113 
108 


103 


Current emphasis on geography 
in the social studies is indicated by 
the ratings given to item one. The 
only two items in the entire study 
which are rated as being of negli- 
gible importance are nine and 
ten. The misuse of workbooks and 
time lines in some classrooms, how- 
ever, may make these questions 
vitally important to some teachers. 

Attention should be called to the 
use of free materials in social- 
studies programs. Certain aspects of 
critical thinking and propaganda 
analysis are overlooked when ma- 
terials are used without careful 
planning on the part of the teacher. 
Biased points of view, prejudices, 
and misconceptions are possible 
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outcomes of the flagrant use of 
free materials. There is a particu- 
larly acute need for a consideration 
of this problem at present. 

Conclusions.—Several cautions 
should be kept in mind in con- 
sideration of the problems discussed 
in this report: (1) The problems 
are a compilation of actual ques- 
tions raised by teachers. They vary 
in terms of specificity, directness, 
and depth of meaning. (2) The list 
is not all inclusive. (3) Problems 
vary from school to school and 
from teacher to teacher both as to 
kind and degree of importance. If 
specific problems of a given situa- 
tion are to be known, they must be 
given specific investigation. 

Some conclusions, however, ap- 
pear to be defensible: 

1. Among the most important 
current problems are those dealing 
with a clear definition of major 
outcomes and purposes of social- 
studies instruction, procedures for 
achieving them, various aspects of 


evaluation, and the teacher's social. 
psychological backgrounds. 

2. Current problems rated 4s 
being of moderate to little impor. 
tance are those dealing with various 
specific procedures using related 
content, using various material aids 
to learning, organizing the social 
studies (including unit planning), 
social opinions of teachers, and 
community dictation of teacher at. 
titudes. 

3. Current emphasis on demo- 
cratic behavior, child growth and 
development as related to the cur- 
riculum, intergroup education, and 
various social problems appears to 
be reflected in various ratings. It is 
likely that shifts in importance of 
ratings will accompany shifts in 
emphasis in public education. 

4. It may be found that some of 
the questions rated as being of little 
importance by the authorities con- 
sulted in this study are currently 
of considerable importance to in- 
dividual teachers in some systems. 


What Makes a Good Teacher? 


ACCORDING to the Syracuse Bulletin, a good teacher needs: 


The education of a college president. 
The executive ability of a financier. 
The humility of a deacon. 

The adapation of a chameleon. 
The hope of an optimist. 

The courage of a hero. 

The wisdom of a serpent. 

The gentleness of a dove. 

The patience of Job. 

The grace of God, and 

The persistence of the devil. 
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Children’s Preferences in Types of 
Assignments 


DorotHy H. STEWART 


In the Elementary School Journal 


Ul NTIL recently education was 
provided by adults and adminis- 
tered through procedures which 
they had previously decided were 
best for the child, without ascer- 
taining his interests or considering 
how he might like to go to work 
on the material. As educators began 
to understand the importance of the 
child as an individual, projects, 
units, and centers of interest were 
introduced with the idea of cap- 
turing the child’s attention and of 
relating the study to his experience 
in living. Materials were simplified 
to meet the child’s needs, and the 
fact that not all children within a 
given grade were working at the 
same level or at the same rate of 
speed was taken into account. The 
knowledge that children’s interest 
could be used as the driving urge 
in working out their assignments 
increased the importance of know- 
ing how they felt about the work 
planned for them. 

So a questionnaire was made, 
designed to reveal the interest of 
the children in relation to (1) 
whether they preferred using an 
individual textbook or multiple 
textbooks; (2) whether they pre- 
ferred partner or group participa- 
tion in working out their assign- 


ments; and (3) whether they pre-. 


ferred teacher or pupil selection of 
material. 


Dorothy H. Stewart teaches in 
the public schools of Newton, 
Massachusetts. Reported from the 
Elementary School Journal, XLV II 
(October, 1946), 93-97. 


The choices were grouped in 
pairs, with five pairs to each selec- 
tion, and were rotated so that 
placement might not influence the 
decision of the child. Items in the 
questions were kept the same to 
eliminate the possibility that a vari- 
able would occur because one item 
was more interesting than another. 

After completion, the question- 
naire was shown to a group of six 
pupils (not in the population who 
later answered the questionnaire) 
from Grades IV, V, and VI to as- 
certain whether the vocabulary, sub- 
jects, and manner of working were 
in the scope of children in these 
grades. Changes suggested were in- 
corporated in the questionnaire, and 
it was prepared for the group of 
546 children who were to answer 
it. Each child had a complete mim- 
eographed copy, and all procedures 
and correcting were done by the 
student himself. 

Results of the study as a whole 
indicate these deductions: 

1. Children showed a statistically 
significant difference in their pref- 
erence for using many textbooks 
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rather than one class textbook in 


all situations. 


2. Partner and group participa- 
tion were nearly equal in favor 
although there was a slight prefer- 
ence for group work. This set of 
choices did not indicate as decided 
a preference on the part of the 
children as did the others. Only in 
Grade IV did the boys show a 
statistically significant difference 
(9.0 percent). 

3. The children showed a de- 
cided preference for selfdirection 
in finding materials. The pupils in 
Grade VI made this choice in a 
higher percentage (boys, 64 per- 
cent; girls, 56 percent) than either 
of the other two grades. This would 
indicate that the older children 
were more independent and that 
boys preferred selfdirection more 
than girls. When dividing the 
grades into quarters according to 
intelligence, the preference for self- 
direction was highest in Grade VI 
and lowest in Grade V. All but 
Grade IV showed a decline in the 
lowest quarters. 

This study is based on the direct 
opinion of children and should 
carry weight in planning assign- 
ments. If, as is indicated, children 
prefer multiple textbooks, working 
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in groups, and selfdirection in find- 
ing materials, then those are the 
procedures to use in securing the 
highest quality of work from the 
children. In carrying out such pro- 
cedures, teachers are setting up a 
more democratic way of working 
and are making adjustment for in- 
dividual differences. They are also 
teaching children to evaluate criti- 
cally in the true sense of the word; 
teaching them to look for more 
than one opinion on a subject; and 
giving them the opportunity to 
work with others and thus become 
leaders and followers. Through the 
use of many textbooks, each child 
should be secure in his reading 
because he may choose for himself 
the books that fit his level of vo- 
cabulary and comprehension. Chil- 
dren learn to respect the contribu- 
tions of their classmates and be- 
come more interested when material 
has geen gathered from several 
books and organized into a unit 
than when everyone has been read- 
ing and working with the same ma- 
terial. Each contributor has pride 
in doing his part well, for there is 
a satisfaction that comes from being 
a link in a chain and from being 
the one to hold the rest together by 
his contributions. 


for Living 


THE Principals’ Association of Washington State is cam- 
paigning to have every high school in a forested area ac- 
quire a quarter section of land for a project in reforesta- 
tion. 
TECHNICAL High School, in McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
has added to its commercial curriculum a 12-week study of 
income tax. 
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Experiment in France 


J. G. UMsTATTD 


In Progressive Education 


soll N experimental program has 
been adopted recently by the 
French Ministry of Education to 
incorporate the principles of pro- 
gressive education in the public 
schools of France. The Interna- 
tional Center for the Study of Ed- 
ucation was established at Sévres 
as one of 200 experimental schools 
selected for the program. The 
school, situated near the Sorbonne 
and associated with it for observa- 
tion and student teaching, occupies 
buildings which, since 1881, had 
housed the first normal school for 
women in France, for the prepara- 
tion of professors in the lycées for 
girls. Only a very few lycées are 
coeducational. In the others the 
teachers and pupils are of the same 
sex. 
Dr. J. Earle Grinnell and the 
writer spent three days at the 
school last February at the invita- 
tion of the directrice. The first ques- 
tions asked Mme. Hatinguais, the 
directrice, were, “How does your 
school differ from other French 
schools? Just what experiments are 
you conducting?” The flood of 
answers poured forth the philoso- 
phy of Dewey with the zeal and 
eloquence of Kilpatrick. It was 
learned that for several years the 
school had been pioneering in pro- 
gtessive education but had received 


official recognition only last 


tober. “‘Here we seek to develop 
activities with children. We as 


wv 


ucation at the University of Texas, 

was Dean and Academic Advisor 

of the American University at Biar- 

ritz, France. Reported from Pro- 

gressive Education, XXIV (Octo- 
ber, 1946), 14-16. 


adults do not develop programs 
which we think would be good 
for children. They cooperate with 
us in the planning.” Evidence in 
support of this was found in the 
pageant in the first grade, with its 
pupil-prepared costumes and _ its 
pupil and teacher direction; in the 
projects for 11-year-olds on the 
influence of water in man’s his- 
tory; in the Valentine party given 
by the senior English class, with 
its verses and other greetings in 
English, and its spirited conver- 
sation in the language that to the 
pupils was foreign. 

“We are seeking to make our 
pupils more creative and we pro- 
vide for them an atmosphere of 
happiness in which to work.” In 
every room visited, this principle 
was found operative. The trained 
observer could have detected any 
insincerity or any attempt to im- 
press the visitor falsely if any had 
been present. The cordiality be- 
tween pupil and teacher and the 
freedom of expression were real. 
Products of creative effort were nu- 
merous. 
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“We want every child to have 
freedom of action toward self- 
discipline.” The children had con- 
trol of the class activities, partic- 
ularly in the lower grades. ‘The 
older students seem inhibited be- 
cause of their early training. When 
those in our lower grades enter the 
upper grades they will be stronger 
persons than our older pupils are 
now.” It was also clear to the ob- 
servers that the lower-grade teach- 
ers used freer and more democratic 
teaching procedures. 

An effort is being made to de- 
velop cooperativeness. In several 
grades the children worked as 
teams in their various subjects. 
“The mark is given to the team, 
not to the individual. We are try- 
ing to get away from the mark al- 
together.” 

The third form, for 14-year- 
olds, is concentrating on the prob- 
lems of civic education. While the 
teacher rather modestly admitted 
that they had only begun their 
study, some evidence of progress 
was observed. Places of historical 
significance had been catalogued 
and many had been visited. Town 
records had been searched for the 
documentation of themes on civic 
problems. (Much attention is paid 
to “documentation.”) Problems of 
school citizenship were studied and 
the beginnings of student participa- 
tion in the management were ob- 
served. All the teachers were eager 
to learn of student-participation 
practices in American schools. A 
list of publications was left with 
the head of the school. The teach- 


ers are aware of the distance 
have yet to travel in the solution 
of this problem. They were shocked 
when asked whether they intended 
to improve the local governmental 
practices through revelation of in- 
adequacies. 

The supervisor of English in the 
elementary school, Mme. Buffet, 
made a statement the equivalent of 
which the writer has heard many 
times from the heads of lycées, 
from professors in two French uni- 
versities, and from several academic 
and general inspectors. She said, 
“We French are already too in- 
tellectual. I'm not sure it is good 
for us as a nation. We are trying 
to decrease that. We want children 
to observe more concrete things 
and to memorize fewer abstract 
ideas, to observe and to experiment 
and to think.” Later, when she 
pointed to her 11-year-old son, 
Paul, she made another significant 
observation: ‘My son hated school 
last year but he loves it this year. 
They had examinations to pass last 
year. Of course he learned many 
things—which he has forgotten 
now.” Paul’s father is an artist and 
this year the boy’s teacher dis- 
covered artistic ability in him. That 
was a part of the secret of his new 
interest in school. 

French educators are keenly in- 
terested in this experimental pro- 
gtam. The two phases of the pres- 
ent French education feared most 
by the schoolmen who are sensi- 
tive to the problems of mental 
health and physical, social, and 
emotional growth are the severe 


( 
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regimen of the lycée and the ex- 
amination “plague” as they call it. 
The boarders of the lycées are 
under strict schedule, mainly aca- 
demic, from 6:30 A.M. until 9 P.M., 
with one hour for physical activi- 
ties each day and with two after- 
noons and Sunday off. Those who 
live at home have more freedom. 
The whole future of all depends 
on their success or failure on the 
tigid factual examinations which, 
according to some French edu- 
cators, are not valid measures of 
abilities needed for the future life 
work of the students as citizens of 
France. 

The two visitors were much im- 
pressed with the adequate train- 


EXPERIMENT 


IN FRANCE 


ing of the staff and with its en- 
thusiasm, but they sensed the in- 
adequacies of curriculum and in- 
struction in the upper grades that 
invariably results from the absence 
of training in education. The clar- 
ity of purpose, the democratic prac- 
tices, the inspiring leadership, and 
the power of the personality of the 
directrice made impressions that 
will be lasting. It is gratifying to 
know that the experiments being 
conducted in her school will be ob- 
served by numerous teachers in 
France and that the progressive 
practices which prove to be suc- 
cessful will gradually be adopted 
by all the public schools in 
France. 


Intangible 
Compensation 


AT an open meeting held in one of Min- 
nesota’s high schools, parents of the stu- 
dents were the pupils and attended four 
classes. In an English class, the instructor asked her adult pupils to write 
one-minute themes. The one entitled ‘‘My Favorite Teacher,’ symbolizes 
all of the Mr. Goodes in the profession. 

“Choosing a favorite among my teachers is as difficult as specifying a 
‘best’ among many very dear friends. The teacher whose image flashes 
into my mind was ‘Goode’ and he lived up to the name. I remember him 
for the great influence he had on the lives of all his students. He tried to 
give us, in our tiny, small-town high school of 30 years ago, all he could 
that would prepare us for later experience. He organized our first debate 
club; taught us one fine opera; had us form political parties and follow 
their procedure in the election of the officers of our ‘Literary Society’ — 
I could go on and on, naming doors he opened to us, giving us much that 
is offered freely to today’s students but was real enrichment to our narrow- 
et lives. I have thought back to him through the years and silently thanked 
him many times for the lessons in living we unconsciously absorbed along 
with the other things he taught us. Still today, I remember him when I 
am daily faced with the complexities of my adolescent sons, for one of 
his favorite poems used to carry the refrain: ‘A boy’s will is the wind’s 
will, and the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts’.”"—M/nnesota 
Journal of Education. 
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- OME 2300 years ago Plato 
wrote: “Let us come to an under- 
standing about the nature of wom- 
an; is she capable of sharing either 
wholly or partially in the actions 
of man or not at all?” This ques- 
tion is of fundamental importance 
for the whole structure of human 
society, and it has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered. In fact, one 
is almost justified in saying that 
the question has been deliberately 
avoided. Educational writers claim 
that in classical treatises on educa- 
tion there is little serious discus- 
sion on coeducation. 

The United States and some of 
the Scandinavian countries have 
shown some interest. After the 
revolution of 1917 the Russian gov- 
ernment encouraged coeducation. 
When the Nazi Party came into 
power in Germany, coeducation 
was banned. Despite the fact that 
there are some 20 real coeduca- 
tional schools in England, their 
work has neither been condemned 
nor commended officially. Up to 
1939 the board of education in 
England showed a decided lack of 
interest in coeducation. 

There may be a certain amount 
of confusion as to what exactly is 
a coeducational school. In South 
Australia there are none at all. 
Infant schools, small primary 
schools, area schools, higher pri- 
mary schools, and country high 
schools are our nearest approach, 


Coeducation 


J. WHITBURN 
In the Journal of Inspectors of Schools of Australia 


]. Whitburn is Inspector of Schools 

for South Australia. Reported from 

the Journal of Inspectors of Schools 

of Australia, X (June, 1946), 
23-27. 


and they fall far short. A coeduca- 
tional school is not a place where 
boys and girls are taught the same 
things at the same time in the 
same place by the same faculty with 
the same methods; it is not a queer 
sort of boys’ school with some girls 
in it, or vice versa. Actually coedu- 
cation means nothing less than the 
upbringing of boys and girls to 
adult life under the guidance of 
older people who trust them, shar- 
ing most intellectual and physical 
pursuits and free to enjoy their 
leisure in each other’s company. 
Most people, whether educationists 
or not, would probably admit the 
beneficial effects of coeducation on 
little children; it is when consider- 
ing the adolescent that doubts be- 
gin to rise. 

Let us examine the principal ob- 
jections to coeducation for adoles- 
cents so far as it concerns our own 
mixed schools. The most often ex- 
pressed criticism is that coeduca- 
tion makes boys effeminate and 
girls masculine. That may be so in 
some few cases, but freaks can 
never be taken as examples. Eton 
cannot be condemned as a training 
ground for socialists because it pro- 
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duced Sir Stafford Cripps. Where 
boys and girls are educated together 
there is every psycholuyical reason 
possible to urge the boys to become 
truly male and the girls truly fe- 
male — the presence of the oppo- 
site sex should ensure this. 
Another criticism is based on the 
fact that boys differ from girls in 
intellectual ability and that boys 
and girls develop at different rates. 
Both in mind and body the girl de- 
velops earlier, and up to 15 or so 
is usually a year or even two in ad- 
vance of the boy. It is no means 
bad for the boy to have the spur of 
her readier response to any kind of 
intellectual stimulus. After 15 or 
so the boy’s development is in all 
ways more rapid. It would be a 
mistake to insist on their working 
at the same things at the same rate. 
Actually intellectual differences 
between the sexes is no reason for 
segregation because there is no 
reason for the two sexes to have 
identical curriculums. Once we rec- 
ognize that no two human beings 
are exactly alike, and that children, 
if we are to educate them instead 
of drilling them, cannot be treated 
in masses, we soon discover that 
the differences of sex are no more 
varied than those of temperament 
and natural capacity. If we do not 
want boys and girls to be alike, 
neither ought we to shut our eyes 
to how much alike they are and 
how largely their needs are similar. 
The greater part of the provision 
to be made for them is the same— 


and more than ever so in these days’ 


when both sexes share more and 


more the same interests and follow 
the same careers. 

Another series of criticisms is 
founded on the fact that boys and 
girls have different parts to play in 
the world and that they will want 
different things at school. It must 
be remembered that coeducation 
means shared but not identical edu- 
cation. A real coeducational school 
must have an elastic curriculum to 
allow for individual speeds as well 
as methods of work. Sex rivalry 
should receive absolutely no en- 
couragement. Educated properly, 
both boys and girls can learn to 
appreciate each other’s weaknesses 
and superiority in different spheres. 
It is a common, but justifiable criti- 
cism of our mixed schools that the 
interests of girls are sacrificed to 
those of boys and that girls are 
made to fit into an institution de- 
signed primarily for the opposite 
sex. Admittedly, boys and girls 
will want different things, but the 
real question is whether they should 
obtain these things in the presence 
of the opposite sex. 

A question immediately comes 
into our minds. If segregated 
schools and classes work efficiently, 
is it not gratuitous foolishness to 
insist on incurring avoidable risks? 
If we were concerned that the boy 
and girl would get a similar educa- 
tion, the argument might hold. But 
the important thing is that they 
should get it together. In a com- 
munity of life and interests and in 
the mental attitude that makes it 
habitual lies the gain for mind and 
character. 
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The sexual problem involved in 
coeducation is one that exercises 
all minds. There are many people 
who assume that the mere separa- 
tion of the sexes ensures putting 
off until maturity the awakening of 
sexual life. In actuality, develop- 
ment is more normal and healthy 
where boys and girls grow up and 
work together. The common work 
and common interests afford to a 
large extent a natural outlet for 
feelings that, if thwarted and 
driven in on themselves, are apt to 
turn to silliness and worse. A very 
great deal depends on the attitude 
of the school authorities and par- 
ents. If we look on all friendship 
between boy and girl with fear and 
suspicion, we shall soon make it 
justify our distrust. If we treat it 
with sympathy and understanding 
it will, in the greater number of 
cases, be only good for both of the 
persons concerned. 

Looking at the matter dispassion- 
ately, all must admit there are many 
direct advantages to coeducation. 
Carefully considered and planned 
for the needs of the sexes, the cur- 
riculum is necessarily wider than at 
a segregated school. Then, too, 
there is a great deal to be said for 
a staff of mixed sexes. It is good 
for a boy to be taught some sub- 
jects by a woman teacher, just as 
it is beneficial for a girl to come 
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under the influence of a man 
teacher. 

If the sexes are brought up sep. 
arately, every social value is hope. 
lessly falsified from the start. One 
of the most important things about 
school is the influence which chil. 
dren exert on one another. The 
presence of one sex helps to remedy 
the faults of the other. A boy learns 
greater selfrestraint in the presence 
of girls, better manners and lan. 
guage, more modesty and gentle. 
ness, deeper appreciation of beau- 
tiful things, and greater kindness 
to other boys—he becomes more 
manly. Conversely, a woman be- 
comes more womanly. 

Coeducation gives a definite ad- 
vantage for future life. Whether 
we think of the home man and 
woman will have to make and share 
together, of the working life in 
which they will take part, or of the 
wider political and social life 
whose claims affect both alike and 
whose problems neither can solve 
satisfactorily alone, the difficulties 
which await them are greatly in- 
creased if they approach them as 
strangers with different habits of 
thought, different standards of con- 
duct, and different ideals. Life is 
man and woman, and their rela- 
tions are the most important thing 
in a society for which school is the 
training ground. 


Needed: School Facilities 


ABouT 24,000,000 children between the ages of 6 and 17 
are attending school this year. The ‘unexpectedly high 
birth rate” which occurred during the early years of the 
war will probably increase this number to 26,000,000 by 


1950. 
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<== * With Education in Washington * == 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Rebuilding the World's Schools. 
— Five employes working in a 
small room in the offices of the 
American Council on Education are 
engaged on an enormous project. 
Their task: to mobilize all men of 
goodwill for the rebuilding of the 
world’s shattered schools and 
school systems. 

Behind them is the Commission 
for International Educational Re- 
construction. The Commission is 
operating under a $25,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation. 
These funds are being used to find 
out the most urgent needs of the 
war-devastated countries and to 
rally some 100 existing welfare and 
education agencies to meet them. 

Thus the Junior Red Cross will 
ship school supplies overseas. The 
Girl Scouts will assemble and ship 
games to children. Books, millions 
of which are needed the world 
over, will be the responsibility of 
the International Relations Office of 
the American Library Association. 
But how to find resources for re- 
building the shattered school build- 
ings of Greece, Poland, the Phil- 
ippines, and other countries, and 
how to find teachers for millions of 
youngsters, many of whom have 
never yet attended school regularly 
— these are the two major ques- 
tions yet unsettled. 

The Commission itself has no 


money or staff to act directly. It is | 


a rallying point for action. It seeks 
help from all Americans. 


“How can teachers or parents 
help?” the EpucaTION DIGEST 
asked the Executive Secretary of 
the Commission, Henry E. Snyder. 

“We'll be glad to suggest half a 
hundred specific ways,” was the 
answer. “Write us at 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D.C., 
in care of the CIER.” 


UNESCO and Marxism. — 
Americans in Paris received a free 
lesson in Marxist dialectical mate- 
rialism, indicate reports to the State 
Department from Paris on the 
progress of UNESCO. The instruc- 
tor was Soviet-minded Vladimir 
Ribnikar, a Yugoslav observer at 
the UNESCO sessions. He rose one 
day last month to denounce the 
“humanistic philosophy” written 
into the UNESCO charter. He said 
he was disturbed that the Marxist 
ideology is not even mentioned in 
the UNESCO charter. ‘“‘And Marx- 
ism,” said Mr. Ribnikar, “has been 
adopted as the point of view of 
millions of people, including the 
citizens of the Soviet Union.” 

Just how the philosophy of the 
USSR is to be reconciled with the 
philosophy of the Western coun- 
tries was not made clear, but some 
delegates hinted that it could be 
done. ‘Materialism has contributed 
greatly to the progress of science,” 
said Dr. Julian Huxley. “It is 
worthwhile reminding the dele- 
gates that materialism is wherever 
advance occurs.” 
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Later bulletins to the State De- 
partment showed that: 

1. Dr. Huxley was elected 
Director-General of UNESCO for 
a two-year term. 

2. UNESCO will spend $6,950,- 
000 in 1947 for a host of projects 
ranging from conferences on text- 
books and world news services to 
setting up an astronomical observa- 
tory. Education of large masses of 
adults is stressed by many of the 
UNESCO undertakings for this 
year. 


Parochial Transportation. — 
The Supreme Court is now ponder- 
ing the question whether public 
funds may be used to pay for 
transportation of children to paro- 
chial schools. 

A New Jersey township school- 
board had ruled to reimburse par- 
ents for daily fares paid by the 
pupils riding to parochial schools 
in public buses. 

A New Jersey taxpayer protested 
that such use of public funds 
amounted to public support of a 
religious establishment. This, he 
argued, violated the American prin- 
ciple of separation of church and 
state. The New Jersey Court of 
Errors and Appeals upheld the 
payment of transportation costs. 
The case was then brought before 
the Supreme Court. 

Arguments by the taxpayer were: 
The New Jersey schoolboard’s ac- 
tion authorizes an unconstitutional 
gift of public funds in aid of 
sectarian schools. . . it violates 
provisions of the 14th Amendment 


to the Constitution in that they (the 
state statute and schoolboard reso. 
lution) authorize aid to private and 
sectarian schools by taxation. . . 
this amounts to taking of private 
property for a private purpose. . . 
Argument by the schoolboard: 
If states may provide textbooks at 
public expense for all children at- 
tending both public and_ private 
schools (as already decided in 
Cochran v. Board of Education, 
1930), they may provide trans- 
portation for these children. . . the 
payment of fares is for a public 
purpose, is not unconstitutional by 
reason of any incidental benefits to 
private individuals. . . statute does 
not amount to legislation respecting 
an establishment of religion. . . 
The Supreme Court ruling will 
be vital. A decision holding the 
New Jersey regulation unconstitu- 
tional would strike down similar 
legislation in 15 other states. Fur- 
ther, it would cast doubt on validity 
of several acts of Congress, espe- 
cially laws providing school lunches 
for private and public schools and 
grants to denominational schools 
and colleges for tuition of veterans 
under the GI Bill of Rights. 


NAM About Faces. — There 
is satisfaction in Washington that 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers decided at its recent con- 
vention to “break with the past” 
and to adopt a liberal program. 
The NAM at the same time ad- 
mitted to its former sins, saying 
that in the past it had failed to 
live up to its social responsibilities. 
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Not the least of these was failure 
to support public schools. All that 
is gone, says the new, reconverted 
NAM, now said to be dominated 
by younger businessmen. Among 
its official pledges, adopted at the 
1946 convention, is: “To support 
higher standards and higher pay 
for the teaching profession. 

There is a healthy skepticism as 
to the NAM pledge. The more pro- 
gressive education circles in Wash- 
ington point out that this pledge 
for higher teachers’ pay is followed 
by a modifying clause: “. . . . to 
strengthen it (the teaching profes- 
sion) against the influence of sub- 
versive ideologies.” While no one 
objects to such a modifying clause, 
there is some conjecture as to what 
the NAM means by “‘subversive 
ideologies.” In the past this phrase 
was used by the NAM to cover all 
ideas it did not like, whether they 
originated in Moscow, in Washing- 
ton, or in some forward-looking 
rural school in Georgia. 


Teacher Strikes. — Teachers’ 
strikes have reached the stage of a 
national problem, but Washington 
so far has little to offer on how to 
avoid them. 

The U.S. Office of Education 
keeps mum, and as a government 
agency can say little. The NEA was 
drafting a statement on teacher 
strikes at the time this issue went 
to press. The American Federation 
of Teachers (AFL) announced it 


was considering rescinding its 30-_ 


year-old no-strike policy. The CIO 
published a resolution adopted at 
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its convention inviting teachers into 
the fold of the United Public 
Workers of America. “The CIO 
offers to America’s teachers an or- 
ganizational instrument through 
which they can help resolve this 
crisis in education,” says the CIO. 
This presumably could be done by 
collective bargaining. 

But the Municipal-Law Officers 
who met in Washington for a 
three-day institute last month held 
that collective bargaining by public 
employes is not legal. Finally, they 
said, strikes by public employes are 
“unwarranted.” They did not con- 
demn them, however, primarily be- 
cause many labor leaders were 
members of the institute. 

School-law authorities in Wash- 
ington agree that teacher strikes are 
illegal. They also agree that mere 
illegality will not stop some teach- 
ers from staying away from their 
jobs if costs of living continue to 
rise and teacher salaries are not 
advanced substantially. 


Catholic Education. — Progress 
of Catholic education in the United 
States is revealed by the latest bi- 
ennial survey taken by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference De- 
partment of Education. 

This latest survey shows that a 
total of 2,688,271 students were 
enrolled in 10,697 Catholic schools 
of all classifications. 

Since 1920, the year of the first 
biennial survey of the Catholic De- 
partment of Education, Catholic 
schools had increased 1,991 in 
number, or 22.8 percent. 
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Educational News 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Earl Burt Taylor, professor of ed- 
ucation and dean of the University 
of Rochester School of Liberal and 
Applied Studies, November 18. 
. . . Lewis Grimes Elliott, presi- 
dent, LaSalle Extension University, 
October 22. . . . Flora Myers Gil- 
lentine, head of the department of 
education, Henderson State Teach- 
ers College, Arkadelphia, October 
11. . . . Samuel Quigley, former 
associate professor of education, 
University of Texas, November 14. 


CHANGES IN STATE DEPART- 
MENTS: 


George Frey and Harlan Jennings 
have been added to the staff of the 
Kansas State Department of Edu- 
cation as information counselors. 
. . « Succeeding Royce Knapp as 
supervisor of veterans education 
and training, Nebraska State De- 
partment of Education, is Roger 
Gibson. . . .Monema E. Kenyon 
has recently been appointed assist- 
ant in early childhood education 
for New Jersey. ... Della M. Per- 
rin has been appointed consultant 
in early childhood education, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Edu- 
cation. . . . Henry Lester Smith, 
dean emeritus, has been appointed 
state consultant on world-educa- 
tional organizations and school- 
building planning for Indiana... . 
Harold Loper succeeds Oren Long 
as superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in the Territory of Hawaii. 
. . M. Nordrum has been 
chosen North Dakota State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. .. . 


H. O. Thomas, instructor of indus. 
trial arts in the Orleans, La., Parish 
school system, has been named as. 
sistant state supervisor in indus. 
trial-arts education. . . . Harry Gil. 
son, state education commissioner, 
Maine, has been named to succeed 
George M. Wileyas associate state 
commissioner of education for New 
York. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Arthur S. Hurrell has retired as 
director of vocational-teacher edu- 
cation and director of education ex- 
tension, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. . . . James Halsey succeeds 
Everett Cortright as president of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., junior college. 
... Esther Anson, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Eastern Mon- 
tana State Normal School, has been 
appointed associate professor of 
family and youth counseling, Mich- 
igan State College. . . . Lorraine 
Benner, of Wheelock College, 
Boston, Mass., has been named to 
the staff of the department of edu- 
cation and child study, Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass. . . . 
Colgate Whitehead Darden, Jr., 
former governor of Virginia, has 
been elected chancellor of the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Wil- 
liamsburg. . . . Maurice Fouraker 
has been appointed director of 
special education, Buffalo, N. Y., 
State Teachers College. . . . Lloyd 
Garrison, of the U. S. Office of 
Education, has been appointed as- 
sistant director of the summer ses- 
sion and associate professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Den- 
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ver. .. . Stephen Gribble has been 
named professor of education at 
the University of New Mexico. 
_, . Adelaide Thomas Illman, di- 
rector Of the Illman-Carter Unit 
for Kindergarten and Primary 
Teachers, University of Pennsyl- 
vania School of Education, has re- 
tired... . Tully Cleon Knoles, who 
is retiring as president of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif., 
has been named chancellor. . . . 
Fred H. Leinbach,of the University 
of Maryland, will succeed Lyman 
E. Jackson as president of South 
Dakota College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Brookings. . 

Samuel J. McLaughlin has been 
appointed professor of secondary 
education, New York University 
School of Education. . . . Eldridge 
T. McSwain, professor of educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, has 
been named director of the sum- 
mer session, succeeding Herbert 
Edward Dougall, who has gone to 
Stanford University. ...O. F. 
Moore, superintendent of the Ser- 
geant Bluff, Ia., schools, has been 
named professor at Nebraska State 
Teachers College, Wayne. .. . 
Raymond Ross Paty, president, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, has been named 
chancellor of the University Sys- 
tem of Georgia. . . . Succeeding 
R. R. Simpkins, retired, as director 


- Of training and placement, West- 


etn Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb, is John C. Roberts. ... 
Douglas E. Scates, associate pro- 


fessor of education at Duke Uni-. 


versity, Durham, N. C., has been 
given a year’s leave of absence. He 


will assist in examination and ap- 
praisal projects in the research sec- 
tion, civilian personnel and train- 
ing division, office of the Secre- 
tary of War. . . . Martha Seeling 
has been added to the staff of 
Wheelock College, Boston, Mass. 
. . . Charles W. Smith has been 
named regional high-school coun- 
selor and associate professor of ed- 
ucation at the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va... . 
Kenneth Bordine, former superin- 
tendent, Paw Paw Training School, 
Western Michigan College of Ed- 
ucation, is now head of the depart- 
ment of education, Central Michi- 
gan College of Education, Mt. 
Pleasant. . . .Reginald Swann, of 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y., has been appointed associate 
professor of psychology and edu- 
cation, New Britain, Conn., Teach- 
ers College. . . . Arthur Ter Keurst 
has returned to the faculty of West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb, after serving as 
dean of men at Southern Illinois 
Normal University, Carbondale, 
since September, 1945... . Alma 
M. Ward has resigned from the de- 
partment of education, Ohio State 
University. . . . Homer P. Rainey, 
former president of the University 
of Texas, will replaceJames Madi- 
son Wood when he retires as pres- 
ident of Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 


Nickolaus L. Englehardt, associate 
superintendent of the New York 
City Schools, will retire this year. 
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. . » The following changes have 
been announced in the Denver, 
Colo., schools: Claud B. Pendleton, 
assistant superintendent in charge 
of elementary schools; Graham R. 
Miller, assistant superintendent in 
charge of business management; 
Roy A. Hinderman, director of in- 
struction and research, assistant 
superintendent in charge of sec- 
ondary and adult education... . 
Monroe Melton, former assistant 
professor of education, Illinois 
State Normal University, has be- 
come assistant superintendent of 
the Louisville, Ky., schools. . . . 
May Lazar has assumed her post as 
assistant director in charge of the 
division of instructional research, 
Bureau of Reference, Research, and 
Statistics, New York City Board of 
Education. . . . Joseph A. Foran, 
assistant superintendent at Milford, 
Conn., has been named to succeed 
the lateCarl Maddocks as head of 
the schools. . . . Edward B. Simon, 
teacher at Lane Technical High 
School and director of the Wells 
Evening High School, Chicago, has 
been elected superintendent of the 
Cook County, Ill., schools. . . . 
Rupert A. Nock has been named 
superintendent of the schools at 
Newburyport, Mass... . Arthur 
H. Naylor has retired after 30 years 
as head of the Port Jervis, N. Y., 
schools. . . . Payne Templeton has 
replaced Linus J. Carleton as su- 
perintendent of the Helena, Mont., 
schools. . . . New administrative 
assistant to the superintendent of 
the Fresno, Calif., schools is Jules 
C. Trombetta .... Alden H. Blank- 


enship, head of the Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., school system, has been 
named to replace John Ganrud as 
superintendent at Springfield, Mass, 
. . « Julius C. Braun, former prin- 
cipal, Hamburg, N. Y., junior high 
school, has assumed his position 
as superintendent of the Salamana, 
N. Y., schools. . . . Gerald D, 
Whitney, associate superintendent 
in charge of secondary education, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., schools, has te- 
tired. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


Julian S. Huxley, distinguished 
British biologist, was elected di- 
rector of UNESCO for two years, 
by the general conference which 
met in Paris. . . . Milton S. Eisen- 
kower, president of Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, has _ been 
elected chairman of the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO. 
. . . New president of the Associ- 
ation for Urban Universities is R. 
H. Fitzgerald, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. . . . Gerald V. 
Lannholm, assistant professor of 
education, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, has been 
named assistant director, graduate 
record examination, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. . . . John Lund, senior 
specialist in school administration, 
U. S. Office of Education, has been 
named to represent the Organiza- 
tion and Training Division as ad- 
visor to the War Department Gen- 
eral and Special Staffs on matters 
and procedures concerning the ed- 
ucational program of the Army and 
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War Department. . . . Helen Man- 
ley of the University City, Mo., 
schools, has been added to the U. S. 
Office of Education staff as spe- 
cialist in health and physical edu- 
cation, division of elementary edu- 
ation... . Bernice D. Gestie,man- 
aging editor of the Minnesota 
Journal of Education and the pres- 
ident of the Educational Press As- 
sociation, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to act as assistant 
director of the Rural Editorial 
Service. . . . Lyman Bryson, di- 
rector of education for the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, has been 
appointed counselor on _ public 
affairs. Robert B. Hudson will re- 
place him. . . .Laurence Duggan 
has been named to succeed his 
father, Stephen Duggan, as di- 
rector of the Institute for Inter- 
national Education. 


Reports from California indicate 
that the minimum-salary law of 
$2400 for teachers in the state, 
which was passed at the Novem- 
ber election, has already had a bene- 
ficial effect on the teacher-supply 
problem, particularly in the rural 
and small-town schools. Together 
with an additional 45 million dol- 
lars in state aid, the minimum-sal- 
ary law will place the California 
schools in a very favorable con- 
dition in comparison with other 
states. It is expected that teacher 
shortages will continue, particular- 
ly in the urban school districts, but 
ultimately the higher salary level 


will draw into the profession men 


and women who, although inter- 
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ested, have by-passed teaching as 
a career because of the low salary 
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scale. 


REHABILITATION of the educational 
system of the Philippines is taking 
place in steady fashion under the 
new republic. Pedro T. Orata of 
the National Council of Educa- 
tion, Manila, reports the follow- 
ing developments: 

“1. The new line-up, educational- 
ly speaking, is as follows: Dr. 
Manuel V. Gallego, Secretary of 
Instruction; Dr. Gabriel R. Mafi- 
alac, Chairman, National Council 
of Education; Mr. Prudencio 
Langcauon, Undersecretary of In- 
struction; Mr. Esteban R. Abada, 
Director of Education; Dr. Bien- 
venido Gonzalez, President of the 
University of the Philippines; Dr. 
Manuel L. Carreon, Director of 
Private Education; Mr. Segundo 
Infantado, Director of Adult Edu- 
cation. All of these men received 
part of their education in the 
United States. 

“2. The First Congress of the Re- 
public of the Philippines passed a 
liberal school budget which in- 
cludes supplementary appropri- 
ations for the opening of new 
classes that will accommodate more 
than four hundred thousand pupils 
who could not be taken care of at 
the beginning of the present school 
year in July for lack of facilities. 
The total school appropriation in 
the new budget is more than 54 
million pesos, which is over 25 per- 
cent of the entire budget. 

“3. We are suffering, like the U. 
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S., from a shortage of qualified 
teachers. Of a total needed replace- 
ment of from nine to ten thousand 
out of a total personnel of close to 
fifty thousand, the normal schools 
and colleges of education gradu- 
ated less than four hundred in 
1946. For this reason, a large num- 
ber of high-school graduates had 
to be employed to fill vacancies. 
Because of more attractive posi- 
tions in the Army and in business, 
many a good teacher left the serv- 
ice since liberation and many who 
were employed in 1941 have not 
returned to the teaching service. 

“4. The problem of juvenile de- 
linquency is grave indeed. In the 
city of Manila juvenile offenders 
constitute more than 20 percent 
of the total, and whereas for the 
whole Philippines in 1934 there 
were recorded less than 1000 ju- 
venile delinquents, in Manila alone 
for the first seven months of 1946 
there were about 5000 delinquent 
youths. Fortunately the problem is 
being attended to by the city au- 
thorities and the schools are co- 
operating. 

“5. The total school enrolment 
in public and. private schools is 
now close to three million, com- 
pared to 2,027,957 in 1941. A 
gain of nearly a million since lib- 
eration is significant in view of 
depleted resources and _ severely 
crippled school plant. A large per- 
centage of these are three years 
and a half overage, the maximum 
enrolment during the Japanese oc- 
cupation being less than 25 percent 
of the pre-war figure. It is estimated 
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that our youth suffered a loss 
amounting to more than thirteen 
million pupil-educational years as 
a result of the war.” 


AT the first meeting of the Amer. 
ican Association for Gifted Chil- 
dren, Inc., held in New York City 
on November 21, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Honorary 
President, Mr. Charles Coburn; 
President, Dr. Harold F. Clark; 
Vice-President, Dr. W. Carson 
Ryan; Secretary, Miss Pauline Wil- 
liamson; Treasurer, Dr. Ruth 
Strang; Counsel, Mr. Joseph H. 
Collins. The newly formed organ- 
ization is a membership corpora- 
tion and has as its purpose to rec- 
ognize, appreciate, and_ stimulate 
creative work among gifted chil- 
dren. Members of the association 
will foster the development of a 
clearer appreciation of the possi- 
bilities and capabilities of gifted 
children and promote plans to 
further their interests. Dr. Clark 
announced that the program will en- 
courage public sentiment in favor 
of plans to recognize gifted chil- 
dren at an early stage and to pro- 
mote their welfare. 


STUDENTS from more than 2000 
schools are expected to compete 
for a trip to Europe in the 2lst 
annual national contest sponsored 
by the Education Committee of the 
American Association for the 
United Nations, Mrs. Harrison 
Thomas, Committee Secretary, has 
announced. Open to public, pri- 
vate, and denominational high- 
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school students under 21 years of 
age, the contest, scheduled for 
March 28, 1947, is an examina- 
tion based on the United Nations. 
Study material is supplied by the 
association to each participating 
school which may enter two papers 
in the final competition for national 
prizes. Local prizes are being of- 
fered by branches of the associ- 
ation in 27 states. Teachers wish- 
ing to enroll their schools in the 
national competition may register 
with the association at 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21, N. Y., 
which furnishes study kits of the 
United Nations Charter and a re- 
vised edition of We, the Peoples, 
ahistory of the UN. 


NONPROFIT schools and colleges 
will be able to collect tuition for 
their veteran-students more quickly 
under a new system announced re- 
cently by the Veterans Administra- 
tion. The new plan, VA said, is ex- 
pected to answer the needs of 
schools which have found them- 
selves low on working capital be- 
cause they have had to wait some 
weeks or months to collect vet- 
erans’ tuition and fees from VA. 
The plan is effective for veterans 
enrolled under both the GI Bill 
and the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. In many cases, nonprofit 
schools will be able to send VA 
bills for the entire semester's tui- 
tion and fees for veterans a few 
weeks after the semester starts. 
Many other nonprofit schools will 


be able to receive a large part of’ 


the tuition equally soon. All 
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schools are permitted to bill VA 
every month, if they wish, instead 
of waiting until the end of the 
semester as most of them have done 
previously. Schools also are able 
to collect from VA the cost of 
books and supplies provided for 
veteran-students as soon as the sup- 
plies have been bought and issued, 
instead of waiting until the end 
of the semester for reimbursement 
for these items. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


February 9, Negro History 
Week. 

February 16-23, National Broth- 
erhood Week. 

February 19-22, American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

March 1-6, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 1-5, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

March 14-15, New York Re- 
gional Conference, American Ed- 
ucation Fellowship, New York 
City. 

March 31-April 3, Higher Edu- 
cation Division, NEA, Chicago, Ill. 

April 13-19, Pan American Week. 

April 21-26, American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Seattle, Wash. 

May 2-3, Annual Meeting, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May 2-5, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 
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= — New Books 


A History of Education. James 
Mulhern. New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Co. 622 pp. $4.50. 


The outcome of a course given for 
the past 20 years to undergraduate stu- 
dents in education at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The author is not con- 
cerned with the history of education in 
isolation from other aspects of the social 
structure, but rather with the evolution 
of social thought and institutions as it 
influenced educational theory and prac- 
tice. Although some consideration is 
given to primitive and Oriental societies, 
the major portion of the book deals 
with western social and educational de- 
velopments from the Renaissance up to 
and including the end of the war. 


The Psychology of Teaching. Asa- 
hel D. Woodruff. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1946. 180 pp. $1.75. 
The writer, having learned from 

experience that most educational courses 

are little related to the everyday prob- 
lems of the teacher, has gathered into 
this one short volume most of the fairly 
small number of psychological facts on 
which a teacher would be likely to 
draw in his teaching experience. The 

great need is for the teacher to do a 

great deal of work trying to apply these 

facts to practical problems. 


An Approach to Guidance. Edna 
Dorothy Baxter. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, 1946. 
305 pp. $2.50. 

Although this is a textbook on 
guidance, it is not written in the 
orthodox manner of such books. In- 
stead, the first part is written in the 
form of a story describing the experi- 
ences of a woman who, with a handicap 
and problems of her own, becomes a 
guidance director. The second part is 
intended as an interpretation of the 
story; and the broad principles dis- 
cussed in it are treated in the se- 
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quence in which they appear in the 
narrative. The technique is provocative 
and very effective. References, usually 
to substantiate some principle or meth- 
od of guidance, are annotated after the 
story interpretation. 


Great Teachers. Houston Peterson, 
editor. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press. 347 pp. $3.50. 


A compilation of already written 
accounts of great teachers as their stu- 
dents saw them. Teachers included run 
from first-grade teachers to those in 
graduate schools. There is a_ sketch 
about Anne Mansfield Sullivan by Helen 
Keller; James William Crabtree tells 
the story of Lizzie Moore; from Na- 
thaniel S. Shaler we learn of the in- 
fluence of the great naturalist, Jean 
Louis Rodolphe Agassiz, on his pupils. 
According to the author, the book is 
not intended to comprise a list of “the 
greatest” in every field of education, 
but is rather “to bring together some 
of the outstanding personalities who 
will interest almost any literate layman 
and kindle the mind of almost any 
honest teacher.” 


The Child fom Five to Ten. Atn- 
old Gesell and Frances L. Ilg. 
New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1946. 458 pp. $4.00. 


A companion book to Infant and 
Child in the Culture of Today, by the 
same authors. At the Yale Clinic of 
Child Development Dr. Gesell and Dr. 
Ilg studied in detail the distinctive be 
havior characteristics of children. Part I 
affords an understanding of the total 
process of growth. Part II contains 
behavior profiles for each successive 
stage of growth, covering all aspects of 
a child’s life. Part III, entitled “The 
Growth Complex,” has chapters on 
motor characteristics, personal hygiene, 
emotional expression, fears and dreams, 
self and sex, interpersonal relations, 
play and pastimes, school life, ethical 
sense, philosophic outlook. 
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A Well-Informed Faculty Is a Good Faculty 


To Superintendents: 


The up-to-date material in THE EDUCATION Dicgsr can be 
made available to each of your school units at reduced cost. THE 
Dicest will bring to your faculty members in concise, easily read 
form the best of the periodical literature in education. Each is- 
sue contains a carefully selected group of articles which have 
been chosen because of their significance and timeliness. This 
material can help your faculty with a minimum expenditure of 
their time and thus promote the constant progress of your school 
system. 


Your school budget for professional libraries will go farther 
if you take advantage of our special group subscription rate. The 
subscription vate is reduced from $3 to $2.50 if you order 5 to 10 
subscriptions to be sent to the same address; further reduction to 
$2 is made if 10 or more subscriptions are directed to the same ad- 
dress. 


Superintendents of many city and county school systems 
throughout the nation are making full use of this money-saving 
plan to send copies to each member of the board of education and 
to each school unit. 


Send in your order today to: 
Circulation Department 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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How City School Systems Stack Up 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Reported from the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1942-44, Statistics of City School Systems, 1943-44, Chapter III, Wash. 
ington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1946, 1-9. 


—! N_ 1933-34, the total full- 
time public day-school enrolment 
in city schools was approximately 
13 million pupils. This figure rep- 
resents the all-time high mark to 
date in city public-school enrol- 
ment. Each biennium since then 
has registered a decrease in this 
item. In 1943-44, the enrolment in 
city systems of boys and girls was 
about 6 million each. 

With the exception of the kin- 
dergarten and the first grade, en- 
rolments in all grades through the 
secondary-school years have de- 
clined during the war years. The 
greatest decreases are in the high- 
school grades. The trend of in- 
creasing secondary-school enrol- 
ments up to 1940 was changed. 

In 1939-40, average daily attend- 
ance was 86.6 percent of enrol- 
ment. In 1943-44 average daily 
attendance, 10.0 million, was 83.2 
percent of the enrolment of 12.1 
million. The length of school term 
ranged from 156 to 200 days for 
the city systems. 

Compared with the number of 
pupils enrolled per teacher in 1939- 
40, there has been an average 
decrease of one pupil per teacher 
for all city-school systems com- 
bined in 1943-44, This is attribut- 


able to the 9.2 percent decrease be- 
tween 1939-40 and 1943-44 in the 
number of pupils in average daily 
attendance as compared to a reduc- 
tion of only 1.9 percent in the 
total number of teachers. The num- 
ber of pupils in average daily at- 
tendance decreased by approximate- 
ly 1 million, while the number of 
teachers in 1944 was smaller by 
about 8000. 

Positions filled by men repre- 
sented 17.6 percent of all teaching 
positions reported in 1943-44 for 
the city-school systems, as com- 
pared to 20.6 percent in 1939-40, 
The total decrease in all teaching 
positions was about 2 percent. The 
ratio of women to men increased 
from 3.8 to 4.7 percent. 

Average current expense pef 
pupil in all city systems was $131.- 
65 in 1943-44, an increase of ap- 
proximately 29 percent over 1939- 
40. This may be entirely a reflec- 
tion of temporary war causes and 
not indicate any changes in school 
policy. 

The total estimated value of 
school property as reported in 
1943-44 for all city public-school 
systems was 6.4 billion dollars, a 
22 percent increase over that re- 
ported for 1939-40. 
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